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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AND ITS MONUMENTS. 


N Florence, over against the Duomo 
—St. Mary-of-the-Flower, as the 
Italians so beautifully call it— 
stands a white marble figure of 
Brunelleschi, with arms upraised 
and gazing at the dome he built. The 
statue, it is true, is not a fine work of art, 
hut the idea is good—to make the archi- 
tect guardian of what is the flower of his 
soul. Not all artists are worthy to stay 
thus for all time in contemplation of their 
work. For most, with opened eyes, it 
would be too Dantesque a punishment. 
But there are some whose work becomes 
more and more of a precious heritage with 
the passing vears, and whom it would be 
well to commemorate in this way. 

Chis would besides give encouragement 
to sculptors, would interest the public in 
their work, And, although it may seem 
that modern art lacks somewhat of the 
gteotness of ancient art, it is only because 
We put these new years against the cen- 
tures. For if there have been periods 
more favourable than others to the growth 
of art, we must always remember that the 
ages have left only their best; by slow 
degrees, as with books, so it is with 


pictures and sculpture—the inferior gets 
removed to limbos beyond the orbit of 
our vision. We must always remember 
that thousands of years went to the 
making of the fine “‘ Flowers of Art ”’ left 
with us. So to-day, if we have to 
eliminate somewhat, there will surely be 
something remaining worth remembering. 
Why not make use, then, of the talent 
we have while it is yet day? It has 
always seemed curious to us that there 
is no statue to Wren in the metropolis. 
It is true bis manifold works are his best 
monument, but that is no reason it should 
be his only one. Indeed, if we consider, 
there would be no monuments—except 
to those who have no claim on us-—if a 
man’s work were considered sufficient. 
That is his part; ours to show in some 
visible and enduring way our appreciation 
of it. 

Thinking of Florence, where Bru- 
nelleschi is graciously given a little space 
where he may stand somewhat apart from 
the bustle of life to contemplate his dome, 
where streets are given the benediction 
of a verse from Dante—couplets, as the 
reader knows, are put up on the coigns of 
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buildings—we never pass St. Paul’s 


without looking to see if there is not a 
statue of Wren looking over to the 
church whose building occupied the best 
years of his life. We always half expect 
to see him standing in front of the Chapter 
House, with eyes raised to the dome, his 
fine face set in the cast of an humble 
pride, with one hand stretched out as if 
to follow its beautiful contours. 

Wren’s great heart lies still beneath the 
dome he raised. He was brought back 
to rest there five years after his patent 
had been suspended in favour of Wiliam 
Benson. Asimple slab marks his grave, in- 
scribed without ostentation or flattery with 
the plain fact that “‘ Here lieth Christopher 
Wren, Kt., the Builder of this Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul,” ete. And on the wall 
above his epitaph is written, concluding 
with the oft-quoted words, Lector, s% 
monumentum requiris, circumspice :— 


Obiit xxv. Feb. an. MDCCXXIII. 


Aet. ixe. 


Robert Mylne, who was appointed 
Surveyor of St. Paul’s in 1766, repeated 
the epitaph upon the marble choir screen 
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which was afterwards removed and 
placed in the north transept, where it 
now stands, forming an entrance portico. 
The thought which inspired “ If you will 
have a monument, look around ”’ is a fine 
one ; but is it sufficient ? A large pro- 
portion of the monuments in the upper 
church are dedicated to the memory of 
soldiers and sailors, a fact which can be 
accounted for by the breaking down of 
the prejudice against allowing memorials 
in the new Cathedral at the time of 
the Napoleonic wars. Alfred Stevens’s 
Wellington Memorial, a consummate 
work of architecture and sculpture, is 
by far the most beautiful—indeed, it is 
probably the finest monument made in 
the XIXth century, whether we consider 
the delicate proportions of the architec- 
ture, the quality of the sculptures in 
bronze or marble, or the way in which 
the whole design fits within the arch of 
the Cathedral. The addition of the 
equestrian statue, whether this was well 
advised or not, certainly has had the 
effect of at least completing the com- 
position in relation to its setting. 
Wellington is buried in the crypt, just 
eastward of the dome. His sarcophagus, 
from the design of Cockerell, consists of 
two blocks of Cornish porphyry super- 
imposed upon a high base of granite, and 
is of austere simplicity, noteworthy, 
however, if we may compare little things 
to great, as the pyramids are, for some 
quality other than beauty. 

There is a simplicity as of the Greeks, 
as of some lyrical poetry, before which 
we pause ata loss to apprehend the reason 
of its subtle spell; verses of the Bible, 
the verses of Shakespeare and Burns, 
some of the poetry of Wordsworth, the 
Greek temples hold us by this strange 
and wonderful quality. But there is 
another simplicity which in effect is 
emptiness. The Wellington sarcophagus 
is somewhat akin to the last, yet we 
cannot but feel how greatly it is to be 
preferred, as a thing of art, to many cf the 
more recent monuments, or to the mosaic 
decorations. 

Nelson’s tomb is much better. Whilst 
being simple enough not to tease the eye 
to find its contours in the din light of the 
crypt, it conveys to the senses an effect 
of funereal sumptuousness, if such a phrase 
may be allowed, of dark but rich colours, 
the black of touchstone, the red of 
porphyry, and the fine gold of artifice. 
~The black sarcophagus, which rests on 
a high plinth, is profiled somewhat in the 
shape of a casket, a form which has 
become common in the sculpture of the 
monument. Indeed, Wellington’s effigy 
rests on a similar sarcophagus ; so also 
do those of Lord Leighton and General 
Gordon. But a comparison of these 
monuments will show how easy it is for 
the individual to express through any 
given traditional form whatever in him 
lies of aptitude for art. The sarcophagus 
in the first of these is extremely beautiful ; 
it is built up tier upon tier to the final 
casket on which the figure rests ; a variety 
of suitable ornaments diversify and add 
interest to its bold outlines without 
detracting from the unity which inspires 
the idea of the thing. 

The history of Nelson’s monument is a 
curious one. Cardinal Wolsey brought 
Benedetto da Rovezzano from Italy 
and engaged him to make his tomb, on 
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which he worked for six years before the 
Prelate’s death without bringing it to a 
conclusion. Henry VIII., coveting and 
intending it for himself and Anne Boleyn, 
ordered its completion. Some of the 
bronze figures forming part of the tomb 
were sold by the order of Parliament at 
the time of the Commonwealth, but it 
was never used, and the casket part 
of it was brought from Windsor to 
receive Nelson’s body. In some ways 
the story has been twice told; for 
Michelangelo’s tomb for Pope Julius II. 
underwent similar but more grievous 
vicissitudes. 

It would be too long a tale to give a list 
of the famous people buried in Old St. 


. Paul’s, or even of those who rest within 


the present cathedral. Besides, the object 
of this sketch being architectural rather 
than historical, it is our intention to 
glance merely at the tombs or monuments 
which interest us as artists ; maybe also 
to touch upon those which reflect discredit 
on us, in the hope that the movement 
which is working towards a_ higher 
standard in almost all branches of art 
may reach to this, not its least manifes- 
tation. There are a few fragments of 
sculpture left from the old monuments, 
interesting merely as showing the older 
fashion of adorning these things—frag- 
ments of recumbent effigies of men in 
armour and women in the dress of the 
time, and the like. The mutilated seated 
figure of a woman, probably the wife of 
John Wolley, is interesting ; but the best 
and only complete one—now set up in 
the south choir aisle—is the statue of 
Dean Donne, made in 1631 by Nicholas 
Stone. When Donne lay near to death 
he was persuaded by his friend and 
physician, Dr. Fox, to have a monument 
made for him. “A monument being 
resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent for a 
carver to make for him in wood the figure 
of an urn, giving him directions for the 
compass and height of it, and to bring 
with it a board of the just height of his 
body. These being got, then, without 
delay, a choice painter was got to be in 
readiness to draw his picture, which was 
taken as followeth :—Several charcoal 
fires being first made in his large study, 
he brought with him into that place his 
winding-sheet in his hand, and, having put 
off all his clothes, had this sheet put on 
him, and so tied with knots at his head 
and feet, and his hands so placed as dead 
bodies are usually fitted to be shrouded 
and put into their coffin or grave. Upon 
this urn he thus stood, with his eyes shut, 
and with so much of the sheet turned aside 
as might show his lean, pale, and death- 
like face. In this posture he 
was drawn at his just height ; and when 
the picture was fully finished he caused 
it to be set by his bedside, where it 
continued and became his hourly object 
till his death, and was then given to his 
dearest friend and executor, Dr. Henry 
King, then Chief Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, who caused him to be thus carved 
in one entire piece of white marble, and 
it now stands in that. church.” 
Unfortunately, few men have such a 
curious biographer as Isaac Walton, and 
we lack information on this as on many 
other points. But perhaps few men care 
to contemplate their dissolution and 
to provide for it. We always hope 
Dr. Johnson was of this mind, For 
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certainly he would not be gratified by the 
Herculean figure (1784) standing on the 
left hand of the choir which is supposed 
to be a representation of him. : 

The monuments in St. Paul’s offer hy 
a sorry picture of the state of sculptup 
from the last years of the XVI[Ith 
century until Stevens came to fill in a ney 
and brighter canvas. Flaxman is repp. 
sented by several works, the earliest of 
which is a statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(1792), in a standing position, with his 
right arm against his breast, the hand 
holding a book (‘The Discourses y 
whilst his left falls straight from the 
shoulder with outstretched fingers touch. 
ing a truncated pillar, on which js , 
portrait medallion of Michelangelo. The 
whole conception is heavy. What a 
contrast to the joy and suavity of the 
work of the painter it is supposed to 
commemorate! The other works of this 
sculptor are more elaborate. The monu- 
ments to Howe and Nelson consist of 
pseudo-classical figures and ornaments, 
with the heroes, the ostensible object of 
commemoration, in contemporary dress, 
appearing so strange and out of place, 
The statue of Nelson is happier in being 
placed above the other figures; Howe, in 
his monument, being on the same level, 
suffers in comparison—even with the dull 
figures taken from Homer. Yet some of 
the classical figures are not without grace 
if we consider them separately; the 
drapery hangs in folds reminiscent of 
Attic work, but as a rule they are the 
figures of Flaxman’s illustrations to Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad. 

How dead, how insufferably dull is most 
of the work placed in the niches around 
the Cathedral! A merciful oblivion 
has overtaken the manifold authors, 
whose names, meaning no more than 
the advertising name cut on che corner 
of a tombstone—Banks, Lough, Behnes, 
Westmacott, and the rest of that company 
—are fit only to figure in a new Dunciad. 
What shall we say of Marochetti’s monu- 
ment to Wi'liam and Frederick Viscounts 
Melbourne (1846-53) 2? A new element is 
introduced into the sculpture of the tomb 
—to wit, the sentimental. An archway 1s 
fashioned in black marble with a noble 
inscription carved in gilt letters upon a 
frieze above it, and on each side 1s a 
white marble angel clothed in a loose 
gown. They both bend their heads 
towards the centre of the tomb with 
very mournful countenances, but they 
do not inspire grief. Indeed, the angels 
are nothing more than a sentimental 
abstraction of Victorian ideals. 

The more modern work would seem to 
be based on the older fashion of Nicholas 
Stone, in which recumbent figures take 
the most important place. ‘Three similar 
monuments in the south choir aisle—0! 
Dean Milman, by Williamson (1868) ; 
Bishop Blomfield, by Richmond (1854); 
Bishop Jackson, by Woolner (1884)—a 
all of the same type, in which effigies lie 
on a square box or sarcophagus. * 
seems to us that these sculptors all have 
paid toc much attention to details, . 
the embroidery of the draperies, to ti 
pattern of boots, to jewellery, and - 
like instead of trying to realise the fact 
to which the tomb owe its existence. ; 
we pronounce the sculpture indifferen’ 
what shall we say of the architectura 
setting ? 
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Although we cannot say that Mr. 
Thornycroft has managed to escape the 
net of detail, he has given the figure of 
Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London, 
some verisimilitude with life ; the head, in 
fact, is of great beauty and dignity, which 
makes us regret: the more the inadequacy 
of the architectural setting. 

There are a few wall panels of fair merit 
in the upper church—to Charles Robert 
Cockerell, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John 
Stainer. ‘The first is best in design, but 
they are all three good examples of the 
manner of the early XXth century. 
There are a great many more in the 
crypt, inferior to these, as a rule; but, 
on the other hand, there are two most 
delightful things from the hand of Gilbert 
—in memory of Randolph Caldecott 
(1866) and Frank Hell (1888). ‘The 
latter consists of a bust set in a kind 
of circular pediment ; while the former 
represents the figure of a boy placed 
within a little niche, the top of which 
is supported on fanciful pillars. These 
break away from the mediocrity of the 
rest, and are a sufficient excuse for the 
encouragemept of this art. 

There are several good wall tombs 
dating from the beginning of the XVITIth 
century, executed with characteristic 
carving, flowers and fruit and the beads 
of youthful angels. The modern ones, 
however, are not pleasant to contemplate, 
they are too florid, too commercial, and 
strike an incongruous note in the still 
quietness of the erypt. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that there are 
pearls of price to be found in the dim- 
lighted corners, Take, for example, the 

beautiful bust of Henley the poet. That, 
again, is excuse, if such were needed, for 
the encouragement of the makers of tombs 
and statues. With less encouragement 
the best might be lost. 


———o-§-e———_ 
THE NEW DELHI. 


BAK are glad to see how wide- 
|} spread an interest has been 
aroused in the question of the 
style to be adopted in the new 
capital of India, and we publish elsewhere 
in this issue an article on the Mogul 
Architecture of Agra, with illustrations 
which give an idea of the salient features 
of the traditional work in the district 
around Delhi. The Manchester Guardian 
urges In an article the advantages of 
working in an indigenous style, and ina 
letter to the Times of the 11th inst. Mr. 
I. G. Jackson, R.A., adds a thoughtful 
ind well-written contribution to the 
subject. Mr. Jackson very rightly says, 
Our best: artistic suggestions in design 
“me from necessities of construction 
and considerations of utility,” and “ we 
should study works of art, not to copy 
them, but to be impregnated with their 
oo: and if our study has done 
a. we should be so saturated 
that be {rue principles, not of this or 
oo style, but that of archi- 
— itself, which is a very different 
irc as to be ready for any novel 
Foy Which may present them- 
age ll When, however, he expresses 
oe lin PPointment at Lord Curzon’s 
we fing on “the necessity of style,” 
hes ourselves unable to follow his 
asoning. 
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Style seems to us to be to architecture 
what language is to speech—the only 
possible means by which we can express 
ourselves, and failing a _ universal 
language it is necessary to express our 
meaning in some particular one. So 
with architecture, the earliest efforts 
of man are marked with “style” in 
greater or less degree, and only the dwell- 
ings of our pre-historic ancestors—the 
cave-dwellers—can be held to be devoid 
of style, and these we hardly charac- 
terise as architecture. But the language 
by which a man can best express his 
meaning is usually his own, and the style 
in which it is most natural to express 
oneself is that with which one is most 
familiar. With the brief exceptions of 
periods of ‘“ revival,” our natural means 
of expression is through the current 
Kuropean tradition of civilised Europe— 
in other words, the classic Renaissance. 
Nor is there the slightest reason why 
we should not express India’s wants and 
necessities in such a manner. The 
Romans built alike in this country and 
in Syria, but in the latter they employed 
arcaded and colonnaded streets, because 
they were needed for climatic reasons ; 
but in both England and Syria the 
Roman left the marks of his presence 
in the architecture of the country as on 
every other phase of its life. The illus- 
trations of Mogul architecture we give 
are, we think, convincing proof both 
of the beauties of the style and its un- 
suitability for the expression of the 
modern wants of civilised India, but 
we feel that in some phase of the 
Renaissance there is ample scope for 
employing native craftsmen and giving 
them opportunities to show their skill 
in devising and carrying out beautiful 
detail which, after all, constitutes a 
great part of that excellence which we 
admire in Mogul art. 

We consider that in harking back to 
compromises and in any attempt to 
carry out modern buildings in the style 
which characterises the Mohammedan 
buildings of India we should but be 
adding another futile “revival” to its 
predecessors instead of emulating the 
spirit which alone has made great archi- 
tectural epochs possible. 
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Our leader this week 
should set many thinking. 
Who that has stood beside 
the statue of Brunelleschi gazing at his 
lifework from beneath the shadow of the 
beautiful dome he reared, has not been 
moved to venerate not only the handi- 
work of the man but the man himself. 
It is true that the domes of Florence, of 
Rome, and of London, to mention only 
three Renaissance masterpieces, stand 
as monuments to the memory of the 
genius which fathered them, but how 
often does it happen that the “man in 
the street,” who consciously or uncon- 
sciously raises his eyes to them, knows 
anything about the master-mind behind 
it all? More likely than not he is ignorant 
of so much as the architect’s name. To 
thousands of Londoners the name of Sir 
Christopher Wren doubtle’s conveyed 
nothing when they saw it on one of the 
London County Council steamboats, but 
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it was a happy idea to christen these 
boats—short-lived though their plying 
on the Thames—with names of men who 
had played the greater part in building 
up England’s fame and London’s beauty. 
And now there is nothing to keep the 
name of Wren before the eyes of the 
world, and to remind us that he lived and 
moved in our midst—in fact, that he was 
a human being. His work is becoming 
more and more a precious heritage, and 
he and certain others since his time are 
worthy to be commemorated by the 
finest statues in our public places that the 
sculptor’s art can shape. We say this 
with full knowledge of the many inartistic 
statues scattered about England, deposited 
without forethought as they are and 
conceived without beauty. We do not 
forget some of the ugly and vulgar 
monuments to late kings and queens, as 
well as the statues on the exterior of 
a large new building erected to be the 
home of Art. In spite of the bitter 
irony of such proceedings we still desire 
to see more statues. We suggest even 
the formation of a society to fil all the 
empty niches in London with statues. 
And we do this because we think highly 
of the art of sculpture and know that it 
can be well done if Committees and others 
who have the giving of commissions 
place them with discrimination. 


; Ir was a good idea of 
Set the Library Committee of 
the Guildhall he City Corporation to 
Library. 2trange for the exhibition 
from time to time of 
selections from the important collection 
of prints and drawings in the Guildhall 
Library. We might only wish that the 
Committee had at their disposal more 
adequate and convenient space for such 
exhibitions than is provided by the 
corridor leading to the library. Perhaps 
this will be possible when the scheme 
for the new art gallery is carried into 
effect. The small exhibition which was 
opened last week is confined to en- 
gravings and drawings of the Thames, 
which go to show the great changes which 
have been effected on the banks of the 
river from Westminster to the Tower 
since early in the XVIIIth century. 
Even within the last hundred years, 
prior to the building of the present 
Houses of Parliament, the neighbour- 
hood of the river about Westminster 
presented a comparatively rural aspect. 
But the imterest of the exhibition is 
artistic as well as topographical; it 
contains some excellent specimens of 
aquatint engraving, as well as original 
water-colour drawings, including 
examples by Valentine Smith and 
Francis Jukes. The work of William 
Marlow is represented by original 
drawings depicting the demolition of 
the old and the erection of the new 
London Bridge, and there are other 
views engraved after the work of J. 
Gendall and William Daniell. We had, 
however, some difficulty in viewing 
the collection on the day that we visited 
it, in consequence of the corridor being 
largely occupied by pieces of timber 
which had been employed in some civic 
ceremony, which supplied _ sufficient 
evidence of the necessity for better 
accommodation for these interesting 
exhibitions. 
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TuE last, and perhaps the 
most-needed item of the 
series of improvements 
connected with the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, is to be effected by refronting 
Buckingham Palace with a new stone 
facade, and, as was natural, this im- 
portant work has been placed in the 
hands of Sir Aston Webb, R.A.. whose 
designs have now been approved by 
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the Executive Committee. It will be 
remembered that Sir Aston Webb’s 


design for the Mall improvement was 
placed first in the limited competition 
held as far back as 1901. The new 
front, we learn, will cost about 60,0001., 
which will be defrayed out of the 
Memorial funds, and the contract for 
rebuilding has been given to Messrs. 
Leslie & Co. 


In a return — recently 
published of the work of 
the Land Registry it is 
stated that from the time that registra- 
tion ‘was compulsorily applied in the 
London area, January 1, 1899, 151,951 
separate properties have been entered on 
the register. It will. be remembered that 
it is only compulsory to register 
* possessory ” titles, although the object 
of the legislation is to secure the registra- 
tion of absolute titles. So long as 
registration is compulsory it certainly 
is of advantage where possible to register 
absolute title. In a note to the Report it 
is stated that, where absolute title has 
been offered to be registered free of 
additional expense, in many cases the 
offer has been refused without any 
adequate reason—a course which, the 
Report states, it is difficult to account for. 
Unpopularity of the system will hardly 
account for landowners adopting such a 
course, and there must be some reason 
why 500 out of 1,838 people should have 
refused to register their possessory titles 
as absolute. We can suggest no cause, but 
possibly, although the Registry requires 
no further fees, the registiation may 
necessitate private costs being incurred 
by the parties. It would be interesting 
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to have further information on this 
point. 
— 
— 





NEW SEWERAGE SCHEME FOR SPALDING. 


At a monthly meeting of the Spalding Urban 
Council the principal business was the con- 
sideration of a scheme for the better drainage 
cf the town, the estimated cost being 20,0001. 
Plans, etc., had been prepared for this pur- 
pose, and were placed before the Council. 
The Surveyor (Mr. J. Bailey) said that the 
ange system produced clear water in two 
ours, but their present system took eighteen 
hours. It was ultimately decided to adopt the 
proposed scheme, and to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow the 
required amount. 


WAGES IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 


At a joint Conference of allied engineering 
trades, held at Manchester on tho 9th inst., it 
was agreed that the wages of members. of 
the trade unions concerned be advanced 1s. 
in day wages and 2 per cent. in piece rates, 
the first pay on the advanced rate to be given 
in November; that a further advance of 1s. 
per week in day rates, and 24 per cent. in 
piece rates be given two months later: that 
the wages of the members of trade unions 
who are signatories to the agreement remain 
unaltered from the date of the last advance 
for a period of three years, any change to 
be subject to three months’ notice on either 
side. This recommendation will be submitted to 
the respective societies. Between twelve and 
thirteen thousand workmen are concerned. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


THE Opening meeting of session 1912-13 of 


the Architectural Association was held on 
Monday at No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, §.W., Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed, and forty-three nominations 
were read. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced that 
the next meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club will be held on October 24 at 
8 p.m., when a paper, entitled ‘‘ Craftsman- 
ship and Architecture,’ will be read by 
Mr. LL. M. Phillipps. 

The President announced that the Hon. 
Librarianship is vacant, and that there is 
one vacancy on the Council. Nominations for 
the sime may be made at the next meeting. 
He also proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Edwin Gunn for presenting a collection of 
about 200 negatives to the Association. This 
was heartily agreed to. 

The President then distributed the prizes 
and medals for session 1911-12, the following 
keing the list of awards :— 

R. M.ePigott—A.A. Silver Medal. 

V0) s—Banister Fletcher Bursary. 
W. J. Palmer i ] 
Company’s Prize. p ; 

H, J. Higgs—Class of Design Prize and 
Bronze Medal. : 

W..G. Newton—A.A. Essay Prize and Silver 
Medal, : 

W. S. George—Herbert Batsford Prize. | 

AGA. Travelling Studentship—First prize not 


Jones—Architectural Union 


awarded. : 5 
B. W. Ridley—Second Prize, A.A, Travelling 
Studentship. : 
M. IT, Waterhouse—History, First Year Day 


School; equal with A. S. Furner in Studio Prize. 

A, g. Furner—Construction, First Year Day 
School; Freehand Drawing. First Year Day 
School; equal with M, T. Waterhouse in Studio 


Prize. 
_H. J, H._Dicksee—Travelling Studentship, 
Second Year Day School. ; p 

H. G. Satchell—Special Prize given by Head- 
master, Second Year Day School. 

E, C. Davies—End_of Session Test, Second 
Year; Prize given by President. _ 
_ H. A. N. Medd—Book Prize, First Year Even- 
ing School. 

F. W. Mackenzie—Second Prize, First Year 
Evening School. 

a, 33: Walch--Scholarship, Second Year; 
First Place in Materials; First Place in History. 
_ E. K, Smith—Book Prize, Second Year Even- 
ing School. 

D. J. Gordon and T. W, Dowsett—Equal, Third 
Year Evening School Prize. 

A.  '. Hardman—Travelling Studentship, 
Fourth Year Evening School. 
_ T. F. Ford—Second Prize, Fourth Year Even- 
ing School; First Place in History. 

T. F. H. White—First Place in History. 


The following students have been awarded 


the Association’s Two Years’ Course 
Certificate :— . 

E. C. Davies. H, G, Tebbutt. 

H. J. H. Dicksee. R. S. Wallace. 

J. S. Hodges. W. W. Locke. 

H. G. Satchell. A. F. Hooper. 


President’s Address. 

The President then delivered the following 
address ‘“‘On the Training Afforded by the 
Architectural Association and Its Value 
in Promoting the Progress of Knowledge in 
Architecture ’’ :— 

“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—On rising to 
address you, as is the custom of Presidents 
at the opening meetings of the sessions, | 
feel 1 should offer you some sort of apology 
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for troubling you again in this capacity, 
Your suffrages, as I believe they are called 
have placed me in the position of your Presi. 
dent for a second year, so I may fairly claiy 
that you are yourselves responsible; but | 
too, am not quite guiltless, for when I wag 
asked if I would serve again I did not gay 
no. I can only hope that the experienc 
gained in my first year of oftice may help 
me in my second, 60 that you may not be 
too badly disappointed. To us all the bu. 
ness of the Association is of paramount jn. 
portance. Last year in my address I traced. 
in some detail, the progressive work of the 
Asscciation from its early days, when its 
membership consisted of its founders, through 
the many years of voluntary work and effort 
in its schools and classes, up to the forma. 
tion some time ago of its School of Archi. 
tecture and its present membership of some. 
thing about 1,700. 

Founded over sixty years ago by a few 
earnest men to fill a blank in their artistic 
lives, our society has consistently advanced 
along the path of progress and development. 
It began as a society founded by architects 
for architects, to assist them in acquiring a 
fuller and more complete knowledge of their 
art, and it is still, 1 am thankful to say, 
managed by architects for the same most 
excellent object. 


The Day School—Third Year. 

This evening I will, with your permission, 
turn to a development in its work which the 
Council and those most interested in it 
believe to be one of no Jittle importance. 
This is the institution of a third year in the 
Day School course in the School of Architec- 
ture. Hitherto, as you ali know, the two 
years spent in the Day School have been 
chiefly of use to the student as an admirable 
introduction to the art of architecture. They 
prepared the way for the more advanced 
study in the Evening School in the third and 
fourth years, where much excellent work has 
been done. In the future the first two years 
will still fulfil these preparatory functions, 
and in those cases where a student cannot 
attend a third year in the Day School he 
will be able, aS heretofore, to complete his 
course and obtain his vertificate in the 
Evening School in his fourth year. But to 
those students who take advantage of the 
new institution I believe that time will 
prove it to be of great benefit. First, because, 
if good workers, they will be able to obtain 
their certificates in three years instead of 
in four; and, secondly, because they will be 
far better equipped for the work which will 
fall to their share on entering, as pupils or 
assistants, an architect’s office. Here wé 
come to a very important reason for the 
institution of this new régime. The com- 
plaint has been not infrequently => 
the past that the two years’ course was Ne 
a period of sufficient length properly to 4 
a man for work in an office; to meet = 
complaint the third vear has been institut . 

Under the able direction of Mr. Robert 
Atkinson the all-important subject of desigt 
will be carefully studied, and it is the firm 
opinion of the Council that the prolongatioa 
of the probationary period must prove yr 
of the utmost advantage to our Day Se 
students. 


Students and the Royal Academy School. 


In common with every member 1] - 
deeply deplore this development if a. 
it would hiave any .deterrent effect upon 
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architectural student the period of 6 ‘ith 
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is that the student should enter the a 
Academy School for training upon its <a, 
tion and during the time he is at worm 
an architect’s office. The authorities © 
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Royal Academy have agreed to admit to 
their School without the usual examination, 
except in the subject of design, any of our 
students who have obtained their certificates 
after the Day Schoo! course. Thus, by the 
training given in this building, supplemented 
by the teaching at the Royal Academy, we 
shall have a continuous scheme of archi- 
tectural education of the best and most 
interesting kind. It may be urged by some 
of our members and supporters, ‘‘ But why 
this combination with tha Royal Academy 
School? Why does not the Association 
undertake this advanced training itself? *’ 
Well, the reply to this is, that in advising 
our certificated students to enter the Schools 
of the Royal Academy for the completion of 
their studies we are availing ourselves of 
the successful educational organisation of that 
distinguished body. We are advising them 
not only to enter a school whose traditions 
and work are of the very best, but a school 
situated in a milieu essentially and vitally 
artistic. To master the principles of his 
craft in a congenial atmosphere is, for the 
student, a matter of the first importance. 
The artistic vitality, so well known to those 
who have passel through the course of 
teaching at the Royal Academy, is probably 
partly owing to the excellent system, whereby 
most of the instruction is given by architect 
members, who act as visitors to the classes 
in rotation; and partly to the broadening 
intivence of fellowship with young sculptors 
and ‘painters, an association which frequently 
leads to friendships of lifelong, and also of 
professional, value, and tends to the forma- 
tion of what I may call artistic character. 

There will, of course, be in our own 
Evening School advanced training of a very 
thorough and carefully-prepared type. The 
Evening School has always been a great 
feature in our work, and it is to be con- 
tinued and much improved. In it lectures 
will be given which will be of use to all 
who are preparing for the Final Examina- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The work will be of an advanced 
description, but it will be more adapted for 
those who are only able to spend two years 
in the Day School and for those who are 
only in London for a comparatively short 
time. 

Turning again to the advantages offered 
to astudent by the Royal Academy, I must 
point out that the prizes which can be gained 
for good work are of great value. The prin- 
cipal of them is, of course, the Gold Medal 
and Travelling Studentship for one year’s 
study abroad, of the value of 200/., which is 
offered for competition every two years. 
Ever since its institution this prize hus 
deservedly been the ‘‘ blue ribbon” of the 
student’s career. 

It is gratifying to read in the annual 
Report of the Council for the past session, 
on page 216 of the new ‘‘ Brown Book,”’ that 
last year the following prizes were won by 
our members at the Royal Academy School, 
viz.:—The Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship (2007.), by Mr. Alan Binning; 
Set of Architectural Drawings (First Prize 
Silver Medal), W. L. Clark; an Architectural 
Design (Prize 202. and Silver Medal), J. M. 
Whitelaw; Set of Drawings of an Architec- 
tural Design (First Prize, 15/. and Silver 
Medal), V. 0. Rees; Second Prize (10J. and 
Bronze Medal), Cyri] A. Farey. 

As this list includes nearly all the prizes 
open to architectural students in the Royal 

demy you will, I am sure, join with 
me in heartily congratulating these successful 
Competitors, and agree with me in thinking 
that it is apparent our School of Architecture 
has already made up its mind as to how 
itis intending to deal with this matter. 


Studentships at the School at Rome. 


But I should like to remind you here that 
Provision for the equipment of our archi- 
tects of the future is not yet finished. As 
you all know, the foundation of studentships 
> the School at Rome is now an accomplished 
act. No doubt the number of studentships 
oe with the number of competitors 
of <n few, but, nevertheless, the institution 
dy 18 Important competition will tend to 
ake our whole scheme of architectural 
For ation in this country more thorough. 
or, although all competitors cannot be 
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The Post of Registrar, etc. 

I should also like to mention that, in order 
to increase the efficient working of our 
educational system, we have created a new 
post, viz., that of the Registrar. The 
Registrar may be calied the Secretary of the 
School, and 1 believe that Mr. Scott-Holmes, 
who has been appointed to fill this position, 
brings to it just those qualities which are 
desired. I am glad, on this the first public 
occasion since the appointment has been 
made, to give Mr. Scott-Holmes a very hearty 
welcome on behalf of the Association. We 
have also in the last few months made some 
alterations in our building, which, we hope, 
will add to the comfort of our members. I 
refer particularly to the new members’ room 
on the first floor and the redecoration of our 
meeting-room. 

I regret that time will not permit me to 
speak to-night in any detailed manner of 
the many interests of the Association; for 
instance, of -the meetings, the excursions 
abroad and at home, the ‘Sketch Book,’’ the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club, the 
Athletic Club, and others. I must refer you 
to the ‘“‘ Brown Book ”’ for information about 
these. I will merely remark that we are 
looking forward to a year of much activity 
in all these matters. 


The New Secretary, and the New Insurance 
Society. 

But I will call your attention to two events 
which are recent and of interest to us all. 
The first is the appointment of our new 
Secretary, Mr. Voskuey, The Council and 
those members of the Association who know 
Mr. Yerbury, and the hard and good work 
he has done for the- A.A.‘ in” past - years: 
view this appointment with satisfaction. I 
feel I may say that he has the best wishes 
not only of our own members, but of the 
profession in general on his new appointment. 

The second event to which I wish to draw 
your attention is important not only to some 
of our younger members, but to the many 
assistants and workers whom we find in 
architects’ offices throughout the country. I 
allude to the new Insurance Society, which 
has been formed under the National Health 
Insurance Act, and which is called the 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 
This Society has been created under the 
auspices of our Association in conjunction 
with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the 
Society of Architects. It has made a most 
excellent start, for a large number of 
members have been enrolled already. It is 
not only appropriate that under the new con- 
ditions imposed by this Act of Parliament 
that those working in our profession and in 
the profession of the curveyors, and who 
come directly under these conditions, should 
have a society of their own, but also that 
the formation of it should have origi- 
nated with the A.A., for in our ranks a large 
proportion of the future members will be 
found. 

Of course, most of these members will only 
remain under the Act for a short time, but 
their contributions during that period will 
allow for a gradual accumulation of necessary 
funds, which will permit of the granting of 
useful benefits to those who may require 
them. 

For the formation of this Society our 
thanks are due to several of our members 
and to our Secretary, Mr. Yerbury. These 
gentlemen have given generously of their 
time, and have worked hard during the 
last few months to ensure the success of 
the new Society; and it must be gratifying 
to them to see the successful beginning which 
has been made. For the present the office of 
the Society is in this building, and Mr. 
¥Yerbury has superintended the initial work. 
A general meeting will shortly be held, when 
doubtless further arrangements made neces- 
sary by its growth and expansion will be 
discusced. 


The Late Secretary of the Association. 

In considering the progress which the 
Association has made during the past year 
we cannot but pause for a moment to 
remember the sad loss which we suffered so 
very suddenly last autumn. I mean in the 
death of Mr. D. G. Driver, who for so many 
years had worked with so much energy and 
enthusiasm in the interests of our society 
as its Secretary. It will, I am sure, be of 
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interest to ycu all to-know that the kind 
responee to the appeal issued by our Hon, 
Treasurer has enabled our trustees to come 
forward and make such arrangements as will 
best help Mr. Driver’s widow and young 
children. In the death also a few months 
ago of Mr. TI’. M. Rickman, F.S.A., we have 
lost our senior member and Past-President. 
Mr. Rickman wags elected a member of the 
A.A. in the year 1852. He was therefore one 
of its founders, and was President in ithe 
vear 1854-1855. To the last he took the 
utmost interest in the doings of the A.A., and 
only last year I Kad a letter from him: in 
which he regretted his inability through ill- 
ness to attend the first meeting of the session. 


The Real Purpose of Our Efforts. 

My reason for devoting, however ;in- 
adequately, this paper chiefly to the work in 
the School of Architecture is twofold—first, 
to point out the new development of our 
system; secondly, to remind ourselves of the 
real purpose underlying all our efforts, 
namely, to help forward the course of our 
art, and to hand on the torch, as M. Gaudet 
has said, to our successors. 

In my address last year I emphasised the 
necessity of our education being based upon 
the principle that art is unity; in the words 
of Alfred Stevens, “‘ I know but cne art.’’ I 
referred also to the wise provision made many 
years ago in France by the great Minister 
Coibert for the education of the artists of 
his country in Paris and in Rome. I ven- 
tured to state that it was this very thorough 
system of training which helped Labrouste 
to build his library of Ste. Geneviéve in 
Paris and his notable additions to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, which helped Duban 
in his building at the Beaux-Arts and 
Duc at the Palais de Justice. 

I think we may claim for the continuous 
course of training, including the advanced 
course at the Royal Academy which the 
Association has now adopted and which I 
have described to vou this evening, that 
not only is it founded on the principle of the 
unity of art, but that, through its conjunc- 
tion with the opportunity for further study 
offered by the British School at Rome, we 
are instituting a ‘“‘ very thorough system of 
training ’’ in this country. 

The opportunities for architectural work 
in the future promise to be many. Cities 
will be rebuilt, and new cities, at home and 
abroad, will be needed. It seems to me that 
no thought can be more inspiring to a young 
architect than that of adding to the beauty 
and nobility of our Empire and to the health 
and happiness of its inhabitants. The study 
necessary to make us fit to take our proper 
part in this endeavour is so wide, so illuminat- 
ing and interesting, and the aim of it is 
so high, that. we may well believe our pro- 
fession to be of the noblest—one of those 
to which a man is proud to belong. To it 
we must bring the best accomplishment, the 
best work that is in us, all our imagination, 
all our vitality, and a genuine enthusiasm.”’ 





Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 

in proposing a vote of thanks, said it was 
a good thing that the President should have 
spoken on the subject of education, for it 
was astonishing how few people gave time 
to consider what was going on in education. 
People did not realise what a remarkable 
process education was. It had given him 
much pleasure to be external examiner to 
the Association, and he had been much struck 
with the work going on in the schools of the 
Association. It had been a revelation of 
what could be done in the course of three or 
four years—he was eurprised in comparing 
what men did at the beginning with what they 
did at the end of the time. The result showed 
that the work was well done, and that there 
was a sympathy between teacher and taught, 
without which the progress would be slower. 
The President had touched on a very interest- 
ing subject in dealing with the relation of 
pupilage to the education which was given 
in the Association, and he hoped with him 
that pupilage, or some substitute for it, 
would never be abolished. It was well to 
remind them what the generation behind him 
(the speaker) had done. They did a rather fine 
thing in setting architectural education going 
in the way they did, for up to that time 
teaching in architecture was practically con- 
fined to offices of men in practice, by means 
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The Moti Musjid (Pearl Mosque), Agra Fort. 


of pupilage, which brought some grist to the 
architectural mill—in fact, it was profitable, 
in a way, to an architect in practice to have 
pupils, but the architects of that generation 
did not let that stand in the way of young 
men being better educated and educated 
better than their principals. They then 
set themeelves to start what had threatened 
to be a serious rival to the old-fashioned 
system. of pupilage. Whether that old- 
fashioned system continued or not was not of 
very great consequence to the future of archi- 
tecture, but what was important was that, 
besides excellent academic education, there 
must be some arrangement by whch young 
men should get in touch with architects in 
practice, whom they should regard as their 
fathers in art, and « hoped that nothing in 
modern methods of architectural education 
would interfere with that. Mr. Waterhouse 
then made feeling reference to the death of the 
late Mr. Driver and of Mr. T. M. Rickman. 
Mr. Rickman was a very old friend of his, 
and might almost be regarded as the father 
of quantity surveying. But, apart from that, 
he was a very scholarly, interesting, and 
kindly man, and an excellent geologist. He 
greatly regretted his loss. Mr. Waterhouse 
also referred to the A.A. Essay prize awarded 
to Mr. W. G. Newton, and said he had seldom 
read a competition essay which was up to the 
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level of that which had won the prize. In 
conclusion, Mr. Waterhouse said he joined 
with the President in hopes for the future of 
the Association, and thought that that future 
appeared very bright. He ho that the 
A.A. students in the near future would 
make their mark in the direction indicated 
by the President. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green 

said they all looked forward to that meeting 
more than to any other, and he wondered 
whether they should not do better to hold 
it at the end of the session, when they had 
earned it, rather than now, with their work 
lying all before them. They might then, on 
the wave of enthusiasm caused by the Presi- 
dent’s address, enlist men like the last 
speaker in the service of their affairs for the 
coming session. They wanted men _pre- 
occupied with architecture as a living thing. 
They often thought their art unfitted them for 
routine affairs, but he felt sure that the 
Architectural Association would do this art 
as much good as they would do the Archi- 
tectural Association. 
ture was concerned with the facts of life; 
they had only to read the history of Greece 
to be convinced of this. The President’s 
address usually fell into two headings—the 
activities of the Association and the source 
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of inspiration or driving power of the student 
of architecture. Important as their domestic 
affairs were, that which interested them most 
was the force behind them. Once a year the 
President gave a glimpse of the vitality which 
endowed these activities with health and 
made for progress. This vear he had given 
them a full account of the new third-year 
course in the Day School and of the bond 
between this School and that of the Royal 
Academy. Educational matters moved 60 
slowly that the more they could unite and 
concentrate their efforts the further they 
would advance. He supposed that the little 
rivalries between the schools were but healthy 
signs of keenness, and yet he confessed to 
a hope that they might see one great school 
of architecture for London. Meanwhile, their 
immediate concern was their own School. 
Under Mr. Maule’s guidance it had for 4 
long time been the most considerable school 
in the country, and the third year’s course 
would still further strengthen it. The men 
that were passing on out of the School were 
also a source of strength to it. It was 
perhaps as well that it was only as they got 
further advanced that they realised the nature 
of their adventure. Material things pressed 
upon them; efficiency and technique were 
hard to acquire; examinations overshadowed 
them. Yet those who looked for and learnt 
only the facts and formule likely to be useful 
in examinations, or in what was called profes- 
sional practice, though they might advance 
themselves, would hardly forward the archi- 
tecture of their time. It was not the fashion 
just now for our young men to dream dreams 
or our old men to see visions; nevertheless, 1t 
was the imaginative outlook that mattere 
more than all else. Emerson said somewhere 
that the most surprising thing about a wor 
of genius was that we recognised in it our 
own rejected thoughts; they came hack to ™ 
with a certain alienated majesty. and he we 
that we must learn to detect and watch tha 
gleam of light which flashed across our minds, 
and not. dismiss it because it was our “ic 
For, if we thought of it, the justification 1" 
our existence as architects was that we Pre 
duced beauty out of things in themse ves 
commonplace, at the lowest order re 
chaos. Those who did this had sathemt 
facts and mastered the principles; they he 
so spiritually poised that they could P its 
their facts, or arrange their unite, each eo 
appointed and inevitable place, with the rahe 
that they produced works. of art. re 
speaker) wished to refer to the debt tha 
Association owed to two of its ape 
during the past year. The first, 0! © pa 
was their President, whose never-failing 
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The Tomb of I’timadu-daulah, Agra. 


and engaging courtesy, together with a certain 
valuable wait-a-bit wisdom, had endeared 
himself to all of them. He had been the 
polished corner-stone against which the 
unwary and headstrong had run without 
injury tothemselves or the Association. The 
other man was their own Honorary Secretary, 
to whom they were indebted for an unusually 
strenuous year’s work. Mr. Hall had carried 
their affairs through difficult times with a 
certainty and ease which promised well for 
the future of the A.A. 


Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
in supporting the vote of thanks for an 
Impressive address, said that many of them 
had felt for some time that what was wanted 
was an advanced course which would approxi- 
mate to the admirable system which obtained 
in France. The address had been largely 
devoted to the establishment of that advanced 
couree, and he thought they might well con- 
gratulate the Association upon the policy 
initiated, and upon the progress made in 
removing what had been a very just criticism 
of our system in England. In the course of 
a short time there had been two new depar- 
tures—viz., the third-year course of the 
Association, and, secondly, the School at 
Rome, which gave promise of providing a 
Suolarship which was almost equal to the 
great Prix de Rome of France. As to the 
third-year course of the Association, it was 
to be hoped that it would tend in the direc- 
tion of more monumental work, and would 
supply what was a real need here, and would 
Prepare men for making the best use of 
the R.A. training. He could not help feeling 
that it was a distinct advantage to men who 
could see their way to continue in the 
Soclation schools, and to go through the 
More advanced course, and, if the Council 
could see their way to develop the course in 
the Evening School, it would be a great 
advantage to the men who were there; that 
Was the alternative to joining the Royal 
Academy Schools. The later remarks in the 
residential address interested him very 
much, for they opened a vista of possibilitics 
which lay before all young members of the 
Profeesion. It was of considerable import- 
ance for men to feel that not only would 
Private clients be employing their ‘services. 
ut that, given the right abilities, they might 
called upon to design cities. In fact, there 





were three new cities to be built now—a 
Canadian City, Delhi, and the Australian 
capital—and the great question to be con- 
sidered was the principle governing the design 
of these new cities. They had all been 
interested in the discission taking place in 
the Press as to the style of the architecture 
of the new city of Delhi, but the letter 
which interested him most, and which 
appeared to him to sum up the whole situa- 
tion, and to give the real kernel of the ques- 
tion, was that by Mr. T. G. Jackson in the 
Times of the 11th inst. His words should be 
written in gold on the frieze of the 
Association’s studios. 


Mr. Walter Cave 

congratulated the Association on _ having 
secured the services of their President for 
another year. He (the speaker) was extremely 
interested about the announcement of the 
Royal Academy Schools. When he (the 
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A Look-out Tower, Fathepur-Sikri. 
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speaker) was their President he tried to 
arrange the matter, but there were insuper- 
able difficulties at the time, and he was very 
glad they had been overcome, for it was 
what he had always wished. He thought 
it was desirable that the final training of 
their men should be in the hands of practising 
architects, and he did not think there had 
ever been such opportunities offered to young 
men as now. The Association Schools had 
good masters, and the work turned out showed 
greater and greater distinction, and that was 
what they should aim at, and then they 
would be able to earn the same tribute which 
was paid to Wren by Carlyle, who, having 
passed Greenwich Hospital again and again 
and not seeing it, one day had his eyes 
opened, and exclaimed : ‘‘ That is the work 
of a great gentleman.” 


Mr. Arthur Keen 

eaid he yielded to no one in his sense of 
the importance and value of the work done in 
the Association Schools, for he believed it to 
be sound to the backbone, and carried out on 
the best educational lines. As to the general 
work of the Association, it was important 
that the educational work should not destroy 
the other interesting work which the Associa- 
tion had shown itself capable of. One thing 
he considered of very great importance, and 
that was that every opportunity should be 
given to men to get into close touch with one 
another in order that their work and abilities 
might become known to men who, later 
on, might be in a position to help them in 
life, and the value of an Association like 
theirs was especially felt in that way. The 
stimulus of acquaintances formed by associa- 
tion with other men engaged in the same 
occupation was very great, and in many 
ways mutual help was afforded. 


Mr, H. D. Searles-Wood 

said he believed he was the oldest member 
of the Association present, and was very glad 
to be able to join in the congratulations to 
the President. He always believed in new 
blood for the Association, and while the 
prizes were being distributed he had been 
much struck by seeing the sons of old 
members coming forward to take their 
rewards. The Association ought to be run by 
the young men of the profession,-and- that 
was evidently what was being done and it 
must have been a great pleasure to the many 
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old A.A. men present to see their sons coming 
forward to receive prizes which, it might be, 
they themselves took in former years. He 
hoped this would always be the case, and, if 
it was, there would be no question about the 
future of the Association. 

The vote of thanks, having been put to the 
meeting, was heartily carried, and Mr. 
Horsley briefly replied. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting will be held on October 28, when a 
paper by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., 
Hon, A.R.I.B.A., entitled ** Small Country 
Houses of To-day,’’ willl be read, and 
the Council’s report and_ balance- sheet for 
session 1911-12 will be adopted. (Combined 
meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club.) 

Future Meetings. 

The following is the syllabus of meetings 
following the meeting on October 28 :- 

November 11.—‘‘ Marbles used in Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine Buildings.”’ Mr. J. A. 
Marshall. 

November 21.—Conversazione at 8 p.m. 

November 25.—‘‘ The Prosaic in Architec- 
ture.”’ Mr. Horace A.R.I.B.A., 
P.A.S.I. 

December 9.—Joint meeting with the Art 
Workers’ Guild. Subiect to be announced. 

1913. 

January 13.—*Subject to be announced. 
Professor W. R. Colton, A.R.A. 

January 27.—‘*The Architecture of 
Dublin.” Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. 

February 10.—*Subject to be announced. 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.R.I.B.A 

February 24.—‘‘ A.A, Excursion to Shrewe- 
bury and ‘ene 1912.” Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
A.R.1.B.A 


* Combined Meeting with the Camera, Sketch, 
and Debate Club. 
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The “ Panch Mahal,” Fathepur-Sikri. 


THE MOGUL ARCHITECTURE 
OF AGRA. 


AT a time when the. question of the style 
for the new buildings of the capital at Delhi 
is being discussed, it is well to draw atten- 
tion to the traditional work of the district, 
especially as in some quarters it is being 
urged that the Hindu lintol together with 





The Pigeon House and Hathi-Pol Gate, 
Fathepur-Sikri. 


the Mohammedan dome and arch forms 
should figure among the principal features 
of the new buildings. 

The mind of the architectural world 
naturally turns to the former architecture 
of the country. Its more ancient Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments are not per- 
haps so full of interest to the architect, 
unique and magnificent in their way as 
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they undoubtedly are, as are the later 
buildings of the Mohammedan - invaders. 
These latter represent more closely the 
life of the people who built them, the build- 
ings still left to us of the other styles being 
mostly temples. The daily life of the Great 
Mogul can be with facility revisualised 
from a visit to the palaces at Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore. There he can be pictured, as 
some writer has aptly remarked, ‘in his 
dressing-gown and slippers.”’ 

The two great cities of northern India 
which are most famous for their Mogul 
architecture are Agra and Delhi; Amber, 
Multan, and Lahore are also vemarkable 
for their Mohammedan buildings, but to 
Agra and Delhi, the former capitals of the 
Empire, the lover of Mogul architecture will 
primarily turn his attention. 

Agra, the first capital of the great Emperor 
of India, Jallaludin Muhammed Akbar, con- 
temporary of our own Elizabeth, is one of the 
most fascinating cities of the East. Its prime 
saw the golden age of Mohammedan rule in 
India; the rout of enemy after enemy, 
marriage alliances made by the Royal 
House with the great princes of Hindustan, 
and the Emperor’s magnanimous spirit of 
religious tolerance. 

His legal and army reforms, his revenue 
assessments were unparalleled in the history 
of India, and his methods of administration, 
both social and political, were only imitated 
by our own countrymen several centuries 
later. Small wonder, then, that the arts and 
architecture flourished. As is seen in the 
buildings of the Great Emperor, Mogul 
architecture is the successful blending of 
the ancient Hindu style with that of the 
imported Persian. Akbar’s son, Jahangir, 
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The Mosque, Courtyard, and Salim Chisti’s Tomb, Fathepur-Sikri. 
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did little, compared with his father, in the 
way of setting up buildings, and it is to 
Akbar and Shah Jehan, his grandson, whose 
assion for building was limitless, that 
India owes her most exquisite specimens 
of architecture. 

Aurangzib, the next Emperor, reached 
the throne by murder after murder, and, 
although a great ruler, he was of a fanatic 
disposition, and the Empire, under the 
rigid intolerance he practised, speedily 
broke up. The decline of the Mogul style 
of architecture set in likewise, and after 
his reign there is little found that commends 
itself to notice. 

The Fort at Agra, begun by Akbar in 
a.pD. 1566, and completed by Shah Jehan 
in the middle of the XVIIth century, affords 
an excellent example in which the various 
periods of Mogul architecture—which may 
be divided into early, middle, and _ late 
Mogul—can be studied. The simplicity 
and solidity of Akbar’s early work, gradually 
becoming more refined and decorative in 
the reign of his son Jahangir, and finally 
culminating in the almost feminine dainti- 
ness of the work of Shah Jehan, can be 
compared side by side in the Fort at Agra. 
The Pearl Mosque, whose three bulbous 
domes rest above it with an airy lightness, is 
indeed a ‘‘ pearl’ among the buildings of the 
world ; it is built entirely of spotless marble 
(p. 432). We pass through halls of audience, 
now void of their throng of gaily-decked 
courtiers, and no longer echoing to the 
tramp of mailed soldiery, and suite after 
suite of private apartments, through shady 
gardens, the courtyards of the _ spoiled 
favourites of the harem, balconies that gave 
out on to the fausse braie, wherein the Royal 
elephants did battle for the amusement 
of their sovereign, until we reach the 
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octagonal tower, or Musamman Burj, for- 
merly the boudoir of the Chief Sultana, a 
dainty gem in the crown of Mogul archi- 
tecture. There are cool underground 
chambers wherein the scorching heat and 
glare of an Agra summer would not be felt, 
baths, and sleeping pavilions on the roof, in 
fact all the appurtenances of a luxurious 











The Tomb of Akbar, Sikandarah. 
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Eastern palace. 
The water outlets from 


not forgotten. 


the main reservoir, high up on the roof near 
the Emperor’s sleeping chamber, are all 
marked with stone discs bearing the names 
of the rooms or channels to which they 
led, so that they could be turned on or 
off at will. 

On either side of the river lay the houses 
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and gardens of the great statesmen of the 
court, some of which are still standing. 
It was usual for the owners to be buried in 
their former gardens, and the mausoleum of 
Mirza Ghyas Beg, I’timadu-daulah, situated 
in his old garden, is well known to all visitors 
to northern India. He was father-in-law 
of the Emperor and a powerful man at 
court. We reproduce a general view of this 
mausoleum (p. 433). On the other side 
of the river lies the Chattri of Rajah Jaswant 
Singh, a great Rathor Rajput who suffered 
much at the hands of Aurangzeb. 

Baber’s garden, perhaps the earliest 
Mogul garden in India, was also on the 
banks of the Jumna. Many of these 
pleasaunces have now, alas, given place 
to mills, waterworks, and the other necessi- 
ties of modern civilisation, but here and 
there rise graceful kiosks—their cupolas, 
russet-tinged with the setting sun—eloquent 
reminders of a bygone Empire and the 
splendour of its court. 

North-west from Agra ran the great 
Mogul road to Delhi and Lahore, marked 
by quaint milestones, its dusty route cheered 
at intervals by wells and caravanserais, 
wherein at night travellers could sleep without 
fear of molestation from robbers or wild 
animals. Some five miles from Agra along 
this road lies the mausoleum of the great 
Akbar, a truly fitting burying-place. 
“There is but one God, and Akbar is his 
Viceroy.” Such was his first motto, and 
on his tomb is inscribed ‘‘ Allahu Akbar,” 
which can be read either as “ God is Great ”’ 
or as ‘“‘ Akbar is God.” Unlike any other 
Mohammedan structure, it is indeed hard 
to tell whence came the idea for this building. 
Fergusson is of the opinion that a Buddhist 
monastery suggested it, and this is the most 
likely solution that has been yet offered, 
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Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandarah. 
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The Entrance to the Palace of Jodh-Bai. 


Twenty-three miles from Agra lies Fathepur- 
Sikri, whither, owing to the auspicious birth 
of his son Jahangir, Akbar transferred his 
capital from Agra. For a short time it was 
a scene of pomp and luxury, but he soon 
went back to Agra, probably owing to lack 
of water. To-day the buildings stand empty 
as they were abandoned and in excellent 
condition. The Panch Mahal, or five-storied 
palace, gives one a good idea of the richness 
of the architecture (p. 434). Its fifty-seven 
supporting pillars bear, each one of them, 
different ornamentation. Behind it can be 
seen the towering Buland Darwaza, the gate 
of victory erected by the Emperor to com- 
memorate his conquests in Gujarat. Behind 
it lies the Mosque courtyard, and the white 
marble tomb of the patron saint of the 
place, Salim Chisti, in striking contrast to 
the colonnades of red sandstone which 
surround it. 

The palace of the Royal Queen, Jodh-Bai, 
the Rajput princess who was the mother 
of Jahangir, ranks high among the Mogul 
buildings of India. A sketch of the entrance 
is reproduced on this page. The internal 
courtyard is simply treated, a feature being 
the deep, overhanging Chajja, or “ Sun- 
shade,” which, with the sun at meridian, 
shades more than half the wall beneath it. 

The palace is singularly complete. There 
is a hospital with house for the resident 
surgeon, a pigeon-house, elephant and camel 
stables, a house for the master of the horse, 
wells, baths, and apartments for each of 
the Emperor’s chief queens. The hall of 
private audience is of curious design. A 
central pillar supports a central sitting-place 
for the Emperor, while from it radiate 
galleries to sitting-places for each of his chief 
ministers. The walls, pillars, and brackets 
of the chief buildings are covered, yet not 
overloaded, with ornamentation, both floral 
and geometric, and in the house of the 
Turkish queen the dado is carved to repre- 
sent a Himalayan wood scene, even birds and 
animals being represented, only to be 
mutilated in later years by the fanatical 
Aurangzeb, their representation being incon- 
sistent with the tenets of Islam. 

The road between Agra and Fathepur- 
Sikri is the old Mogul one, and the old 
Mogul milestones, or kos minars, are still 
standing; but the vast throng of people, 
all the length of the road from Agra to 
Fathepur-Sikri, which European travellers 
to the court of Akbar saw and recorded, 
has given place to the ubiquitous tourist 
doing Agra in two days and rushing out to the 
deserted city in a motor-car. 

No drawing can do justice to that triumph 
of Mogul art, the Taj Mahal. The avenue of 
cypresses and the water in which its reflection 
falls, the reposeful garden, a fitting setting 
to the snowy marble of the platform and 
mausoleum, flanked at either side by con- 
trasting groups of warm red sandstone, are 
all part of a monument whose purity of 
culture, delicacy of decoration, and faultless- 
ness of proportion are unrivalled. 

Erected by Shah Jehan, in memory of his 


Queen, Arjumand Bano Begam, the Taj 
Mahal was eighteen years in building, and 
cost, roughly, two million pounds. The 
building possesses an individuality which 
makes it unlike any other architectural work. 
To the trained European eye, there is 
perhaps something about the Taj which is 
weak and luxurious, but, while admitting 
there is something of effeminacy and littleness 
in its design, there is that about the Taj 
which grows on the beholder the oftener it is 
seen. 

From the level of the garden to the top of 
the dome the Taj is 243 ft. 6 in. in height. 
Its minarets are 137 ft. high. 

The building to the west of the mausoleum 
is a mosque, that to the east being an exact 
counterpart of the other, but intended merely 
as a place of assembly for worshippers at the 
mosque ormausoleum. Of recent years much 
has been done to improve the gardens of the 
Taj. The central avenue, and in fact the 
whole garden, was, till some ten years ago, 
too closely planted, and vistas of the mauso- 
leum were obscured. Judicious thinning out 
and planting with cypress-trees have greatly 
added to the beauty of the Taj garden. 


LECTURES ON THE ARCHITEC. 
TURE OF THE RENAISSANCE 


IN FRANCE. 


On Thursday, October 10, at 6 p.m., the 
first of the Carpenters’ Company’s course of 
lectures was delivered in the Botanical 
Theatre at University College, Gower-street. 
The Master of the Company was in the 
chair, and in introducing the Special 
Lecturer, who this year is Mr. W. Henry 
Ward, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., made some eulo- 
gistic remarks on Mr. Ward’s_ recently- 
published book on the subject of the lectures. 
He remarked that it was a strange fact that 
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no work on this important branch of archj- 
tectural history as a whole had previously 
appeared either in French or English, and 
that the work in question, which he pre- 
dicted would long remain the standard 
authority, had laid architectural studente 
under a great obligation. 

The lecturer showed how architecture had 
at all periods been the reflection of the ideas 
and movements of its time, and how the 
intellectual awakening of the Renaissance, 
which marked the arrival of the European 
nations once more at a state of mind similar 
to that of ancient Greece and Rome, was 
inevitably accompanied by an architectural 
revolution substituting lateral expansion, 
horizontality, spaciousness, and clarity for 
upward striving, vertical emphasis and 
mystery, and how the tendency to return to 
antiquity as a source of inspiration was 
assisted by the national aspirations of Italy, 
the first seat of the movement. He traced 
the course of Renaissance architecture in its 
early phases in Tuscany and Upper Italy, the 
development of the advanced or Roman phase 
at the close of the XVth century under the 
auspices of the Papal Court occupied with 
the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, and its sub- 
sequent career in the twin streams of Pal- 
ladianism and Barocco often intermingling. 

The lecturer then, passing to France, 
alluded to the degradation of the country 
during the Hundred Years’ War and the 
subsequent revival, accompanied by the in- 
creased power of the monarchy and middle 
classes and the depression of the Church and 
nobility. He described the character of con- 
temporary French architecture as an exag- 
gerated expression of a medisvalism which 
had lost its inspiration, when the masons lost 
themselves in ingenuities of design and 
dexterities of execution and sculpture grew 
ultra-naturalistic, producing an architecture 
characterised by verticality and unrest. He 
pointed out, however, isolated attempts in the 
direction of repose, regularity of setting-out, 
and the abandonment of pointed forms. He 
then outlined the agencies which introduced 
the ideas of the Italian Renaissance into 
France, both then and later, such as the 
French invasions of Italy, Italian architects 
and craftsmen working in France, Frenck 
architects studying in Italy, Italian rulers of 
France, the patronage of the French Court. 

The lecture closed by a description of the 
planning and character of the various classes 
of buildings habitual in France at the time 
of the Renaissance—the “chdteau’’ in the 
country, still retaining much of its fortified 
character, its towers and moat and _ spiral 
stairs, the ‘‘hdétel’’ modified to the condi- 
tions of town life, the halls of the Corpora- 
tions and Municipalities, the humbler houses 
of the hourgeoisie; and the reason for the 
relative increase in importance of domestic 
architecture as compared to ecclesiastical was 
explained. 

The lecture was illustrated by numerous 
slides. 

The Chairman having 
interest in the lecture. the Provost of 
University College, Dr. J. Gregory Foster. 
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in a few words outlined the policy of the 
London University in regard to architecture. 
The premises of the Architectural Depart- 
ment were, he said, being at present rebuilt 
from the designs of Professor F. M. Simp- 
eon by the generosity of a benefactor, and 
the new building would, it was hoped, be 
available for the opening of the next session, 
when the schools now carried on separately 
at University and King’s Colleges would be 
amalgamated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland. 

ACouncil meeting of this Institute was held at 
31, South Frederick-street, Dublin, on Monday last 
week. The President, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., 
F.R.LB.A., was in the chair. There were also 
present :—Messrs. L. O’Callaghan, R. Caulfeild 
Orpen, J. H. Webb, F. G. Hicks, C. H. Ashworth, 
G. P. Sheridan, H. Allberry, Professor Scott. 
A. G. C. Millar, and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meetings were 
read and signed. A large amount of corre- 
spondence was dealt with, including letters 
from the Nottingham Architectural Society, 
the Master Builders’ Association, the Surveyors’ 
Institution re Insurance Act. Several names in 
connexion with the election of Hon. Secretary 
and Hon. Treasurer were considered by Council. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At the last meeting of the Glasgow 
Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society, Mr. A. F. Purdie presiding, Mr. A. N. 
Paterson, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Scottish Architecture, XVth to 
XVIIth Century.’’ He referred to the use- 
fulness of the study of architecture towards 
an understanding of the history and character 
of a nation. In the case of Scottish archi- 
tecture, the influence of national life and 
thought, and at the same time of the close 
relationship with France, was not so evident 
as might have been expected. An analysis 
of the earlier history of Scotland, together 
with a discrimination between Scottish archi- 
tecture and architecture in Scotland, showed 
why this should be the case, and that iin 
fat no approach to an indigenous style 
existed in the country unt*l the XVth cen- 
tury. All building during the Middle Ages 
was towards one of two ends—ecclesiastical 
or military. He showed the emergence of a 
Scottish style in church building towards the 
close of this period, with special reference 
to the French characteristics displayed in it, 
as illustrated by such examples at Glasgow, 
Dunkeld, and Iona Cathedrals and the parish 
and collegiate churches of St. Monary’s, 
St. John the Baptist, Perth, Rosslyn, etc. 
Interest was transferred from church to 
house building by the beginning of the 
XVIth century in this country. In France 
and Scotland domestic architecture was a 
direct development from the military type of 
earlier days, while in England this was 
departed from in favour of the manor- 
houses. The Scottish house of the XVth to 
the XVIIth century was described; its 
origin traced to the Peel towers, with a 
description of that and the special features 
m plan and design which were grafted upon 
it, the crowsteps and corbelling, gables 
and turrets, with illustrations from several 
early examples, and many later variations 
of the XVIth and early XVIIth cen- 
turies. The Renaissance influence reached 
this country through France. The first 
evidences were in the Royal palaces of 
Stirling and Falkland under James V. It 
was slowly adopted in later work, till, with 
the union of the Crowns, the French influ- 
_~ was submerged in that of the English 

alladian, as evidenced in the work of 
Kinross and the elder Adam, to disappear 
almost entirely in the following century. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
Presidential Address. 

P Mr. John Brooke, the newly-installed Presi- 
ec of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
by a his inaugural address at a meeting 
i € Society on the 9th inst. Town plan- 

me he said, was admirable in its intention, 
~~ beset with much difficulty in its prac- 
ical development, and its progress must 
necessarily be slow, especially in connexion 
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with town improvement, owing to the great 
cost which it entailed and the disturbance 
of vested interests. The greatest difficulty 
would be the provision of houses for the 
artisan and labourer class. That difficulty 
arose through the limited rentals which they 
were able to pay and through the increasing 
cost of building. It would almost appear 
that this class of house would have to be pro- 
vided by local authorities or by the aid of 
the State, for the individual could not build 
to produce the necessary return on the capital 
invested. He condemned the tendency of 
local authorities to employ members of their 
own staffs as architects of public buildings. 
It was a great hardship to the ordinary 
practitioner, and, moreover, he thought it 
could be shown that it was wasteful and that 
it led to humdrum methods. But he feared 
that the tendency would increase, notwith- 
standing the protests that had been made. 
The system of public competition for archi- 
tectural designs, with the loss of both money 
and labour which it entailed, grew, and even 
for buildings which involved small expendi- 
ture it was not uncommon to find a hundred 
or more designs submitted, the total cost o 
producing which would probably approach 
to nearly the amount which was to be spent 
on the building. He knew no parallel to 
this waste of labour and money in any other 
profession or business. These public com- 
petitions resolved themselves into lotteries, 
mixed with a strong element of the gambling 
spirit, and only relieved from criminality by 
being a game of skill. They had also the 
drawback of being probably less profitable 
than most other forms of gambling. The only 
really equitable form of competition was the 
limited competition, where each competitor 
was paid a suitable honorarium. 

Several important problems in the develop- 
ment of the city were now being considered. 
“There is the question,’ he continued, ‘ of 
the settlement of the purpose to which the 
Piccadilly site shall be used, whether for a 
new art gallery and library or for commer- 
cial purposes. It is difficult at present to 
see what will be the ultimate decision. It 
will be regrettable if the claims of art and 
literature, as a necessary part of the intel- 
lectual welfare of the city, should be ignored. 
Commercialism should not override the claims 
of culture, and art and literature are 
a necessary part of city life. ‘We cannot 
live by bread alone.’ Combined with the 
question of the use of the old Infirmary 
site is the matter of providing Exchange 
accommodation. A _ satisfactory extension 
of the present Exchange does not seem very 
convincing, and the building of a new 
Exchange would probably be the best solu- 
tion if the question of vested interest can be 
satisfactorily settled. 

As a possible site for a new Exchange, I 
do not think sufficient consideration has been 
given to the site in close proximity to the 
present Exchange—namely, the plot of land 
bounded by Corporation-street on the west 
side, Cannon-street on the north side, and 
Market-street on the south, up to New 
Brown-street, or us far eastward as may be 
required for the purpose. This position is 
now covered by property of a more or less 
ruinous and derelict character, and the land 
might be obtained at a comparatively low 
price. It would be a most important and 
desirable city improvement, and et give 
every facility for the provision of north 
lights, for the sale of cotton and for the 
other requirements of an Exchange, and 
would have the great advantage of causing 
little disturbance to street traffic during con- 
struction, and also of not affecting ceriously 
the rateable value of existing property, which 
a more distant removal of the Exchange 
would involve. But much consideration is 
still necessary before a practical conclusion 
of this matter can be arrived at, and I fear 
there will be much delay before any definite 
steps are taken.”’ 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Brooke 
was accorded on the motion of Mr. 
Dunkerley, seconded by Mr. Ogden. 
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BOOK RECEIVED. 


THe ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
AtHens. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
25s. net.) 
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BOOKS. 





The Sculptures of the Parthenon. With an 
Introduction and Commentary by A. H. 
Smitu, M.A., Keeper of the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum. (London: The British Museum. 
1911.) 

Tuts exhaustive work was projected by the late 
Alexander Stuart Murray, formerly Keeper of 
the department over which Mr. Arthur Hamilton 
Smith now presides, and partly begun during 
his lifetime. Sir Cecil Smith, who succeeded 
Mr. Murray, widened the scheme, hitherto 
confined to the marbles in the British Museum, 
so that it now includes all accessible fragments 
of the Parthenon sculptures. In pursuance of 
this plan the numerous casts now to be seen in 
the Elgin Room from the parts which remain at 
Athens were acquired. This measure, however, 
did not yet render the collection complete. 
Much of the sculpture remains unmoulded— 
notably many of the metopes still in position 
in the Acropolis Museum. These parts have, 
however, been photographed, and the plates are 
reproductions of enlargements, very carefully 
executed. Dr. Camillo Praschinker, of the 
Austrian Archeological Institute, has com- 
municated his restorations and notes and 
photographs of the Acroteria. Mr. J. E. Platt, 
of the Royal College of Art, contributes his 
restoration of the Artemis and Aphrodite group 
on the east side of the frieze. So that the work 
is, as we indicated at the outset, exhaustive, in 
the literal meaning of the term, as regards all 
the extant portions of the Parthenon which 
may be termed sculpture. Of sculptures in the 
round, views both before and behind are given. 
The invaluable drawings of the Pedimental 
groups by Carrey (1674) are reproduced in Mr. 
A. H. Smith’s Introduction, together with 
photographs of the whole building, reproduc- 
tions of the plan and a drawing showing construc- 
tion. Old cuts show the explosion (1687) and 
the former condition of the ruin (1765), all built 
around with Moslem domes and other humbler 
buildings. Drawings from vases illustrating 
analogous groups are adduced to help and 
guide conjecture with regard to the parts that 
have disappeared. Mr. Smith’s account of the 
Panathenaic Procession and the Pediments, 
together with the varied theories advanced, is 
unimpeachably lucid, and avoids the dogmatis- 
ing and consequent acrimony with which so 
many scholars frustrate the fruition of their 
labours. The smallest fragments are enumer- 
ated with a care illustrative of the spirit of 
modern archeology that will put together 
what remains of a fallen statue as scientifically 
as does a zoologist the few scattered bones of 
an extinct animal. The portfolio contains 
ninety-two plates comprising more than 320 
subjects, which, with the 133 illustrations in 
the text, make a collection that may be justly 
termed complete. The fragments are collated 
and catalogued with great care. The whole 
work is sold in a strong portfolio, the Introduc- 
tion alone being bound. 

Architecturally, and as regards the architec- 
tonic qualities of the Parthenon sculptures, 
pediments, metopes, and frieze, there remains 
perhaps little to be said for the present. Of 
such work each age will form its successive 
estimate. And practically all that remains to 
be discovered to enable a technical estimate to 
base itself on data virtually complete is the 
grouping of the centres of the pediments—the 
treatment, that is to say, of the supremely 
difficult, and in the Parthenon probably the 
supremely triumphant climax of the building, 
sculpturally, at either end. 





Le Parthénon. Introduction par Maxime 
CotLiqnon, Membre de I’Institute, Professeur 
a l'Université de Paris. Photographies de 
Frédéric Boissonnas et W. A. Mansell & Co. 
(Paris: Librairie Centrale d’Art et de l’Archi- 
tecture, Ancienne Maison Morel, Ch. Eggi- 
mann, Succr., 106, Boulevard Saint-Germain.) 
WE believe we are right in saying that the first 
part of this work appeared in 1910, and, to the 
best of our knowledge, the whole is not yet 
published. The promised Introduction by M. 
Collignon is not yet to hand; and we gather 
that there are still more plates to come. For, 
although we have received 118 altogether, they 
are numbered up to 136. We conclude that 
there are to be 140-50 plates in all; but feel 
that we can delay some account, due to our 
readers, of so important a work no longer. 
The British Museum publication on the 
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Parthenon sculptures (noticed above) is a work 
for archeologists and sculptors principally, and 
of interest to architects only in a secondary 
degree. The production now under considera- 
tion, however, is intended primarily for archi- 
tects. It is another recruit to the growing 
company of substantial portfolios of photo- 
graphs illustrating one building, which the 
French houses produce so splendidly. 

It opens with fine views of the Acropolis and 
a plan of the Parthenon (double plate), taken 
through the upper diameter of the columns and 
very carefully drawn, so that the inclination of 
each column is shown. Then come _ photo- 
graphs of the building from every point of view. 
There are photographs of the curve of the 
stylobate and of the architrave ; of drums of the 
columns as they lie on the ground showing the 
method of fitting and dowelling used; of the 
cornice, mutules, and: gutte in detail. <A 
drawing showing the columns, with a section 
through, and details of the entablature, all 
figured, concludes the first portion. 

The second and third are devoted to the 
metopes and some of the pediment figures, 
with views of the ruined entablature from 
above, and other drawings. ‘The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, to the frieze (Carrey’s drawings are 
shown) and what details—bronze dowels, for 
instance, and the pavement and foundations— 
had not found a place before. The editor was 
perhaps well advised in issuing samples from all 
parts of his comprehensive scheme with his 
first instalment, instead of leaving the full 
scope of his production to be revealed only with 
the last. 

This portfolio is wonderful in many ways— 
whether one thinks of it as the complete graphic 
presentation of what remains of the most 
wonderful building ever raised or merely as a 
series of photographs of an exceedingly difficult 
_— The enterprise and grasp of their 
problem shown by those responsible for the 
initiation and prosecution of the undertaking 
is of the degree to which words can hardly do 
justice. We can only hope and trust that 
it will meet with the material reward which it 
deserves. As to the skill and science of the 
photography, perhaps if we say, in all soberness 
that it is worthy of its subject we may convey 
some conception of the place it holds in our 
estimation. 


Colour in the Home. By Epwarp_ J. 
Duveen. With forty-four full-page illus- 
trations, of which thirty-two are in colour. 
(London : George Allen & Co., Ltd. Price 
2l. 2s. net.) 

THe name of Duveen has been for so long 

associated with decoration that we antici- 

pated a more practical application of 

‘Colour in the Home”’ than this handsome 

volume presents us with. The philosophy of 

taste and the philosophy of colour both have 
their interest, and the appeal they make to 
the author is evidently a strong one. But we 
are somewhat sceptical regarding their 
authority in practical affairs. Goethe’s 
philosophical turn of mind led him into 
abysses of error upon the nature of colour, 
and what is correct and what is not in 
matters of taste is highly controversial. 
Science appears to be the last thing that 
will help us, except as Whistler used that 
term when he deplored ‘the taste of the 
tradesman’ supplanting “‘ the science of the 
artist.’’ The artist ‘‘ knows’’ as surely as 
the man of science, but the eye has not been 
brought into subjection so completely as the 
reasoning faculty, and his powers of carrying 
conviction are consequently limited. The 
author bases some of his colour schemes upon 
the colours displayed upon the wings of the 

butterfly. We believe this to be quite a 

sound adventure, and, though not entirely a 

new one, it might be more frequently under- 

taken than it is. But the display upon the 
moth’s wing is more simple, and has always 
seemed to us more applicable still. The 
ranges of grey relieved by touches of 
primrose, or perhaps by one tiny spot of 
crimson, present harmonies that may prove 

a valuable incentive to the decorator, the 

more so that they are opaque in their texturw. 

The book informs us how the leading lines 

of decoration may transform the proportions 

of a room, increase its apparent height or 
length, and render awkward features less 
noticeable. We learn something, too, about 
backgrounds for pictures, if not as much as 
we should wish to. We thought possibly we 
might find an authoritative opinion upon the 
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vexed question of crimson or green for the 
walls of our national galleries. Perhaps the 
finest effect as a background which we have 
seen was executed by a painter—a painter of 
easel pictures, not a decorator. The crimson 
was carefully painted with the gradations 
necessary to relieve it, that relief which is 
sought and not attained by the use of an 
embossed pattern upon the covering. But 
Mr. Duveen is, we are glad tu note, ** down 
upon ”’ the practice of picking out mouldings, 
the common device, or we would rather say 
vice, of the so-called ‘‘ decorator,” and his 
warning against introducing blue into any 
colour scheme that is not going to be pursued 
to its utmost limits is also salutary. We 
remember that William Morris was also 
incisive in this particular, as he also was upon 
the uses to which yellow was put without 
proper regard to the material. Silk alone 
could, in his opinion, give to yellow its full 
value. 

Although some readers may find the 
parallels between blue and the key of C and 
orange and the key of F rather beyond them, 
they will find interest in following the 
author amid other aspects offered by his 
subject. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Lord Mayor Elect. 

On Saturday, October 12, the Lord Chancellor 
received Sir David Burnett in the Prince’s 
Chamber, House of Lords, and thereby signified 
the King’s approval of the citizens’ choice. Sir 
David Burnett entered the Common Council in 
1888; he was elected Alderman of Candlewick 
Ward in 1902, and in 1907-8 served as a Sheriff 
of the City. He is an auctioneer and surveyor, 
a principal of the firm of Messrs. Edwin Fox, 
Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley, of Gresham- 
street, a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
one of the official surveyors to the Board of 
Trade, and surveyor to several public bodies and 
undertakings. 


H.M.’s Office of Works. 

The Secretaryship rendered vacant by the 
resignation, through ill-health, of the Hon. Sir 
Schomberg McDonnell, K.C.B., has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. Lionel Earle, C.B.,C.M.G. Mr. 
Earle was born in 1866, and was educated at 
Marlborough, the Universities of Géttingen and 
Paris, and Merton College, Oxford. He was an 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Commission, 
Paris Exhibition, 1898-1900, and acting second 
Secretary of Embassy, 1900; and in 1900-10 
was Private Secretary, in turn, to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord President of the 
Council (Earl of Crewe), and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Earl of Crewe and L. 
Harcourt). 


Thomas Pennant’s Library. 

It is stated that Lord Denbigh is about to 
dispose of the library and collections of Thomas 
Pennant, which are preserved at Downing Hall, 
and were acquired by the late Earl of Denbigh 
through his marriage to Pennant’s great-grand- 
daughter and heiress, Louisa, daughter of David 
Pennant, of Downing, Co. Flint. Downing Hall, 
near Holywell, was the birthplace and home of 
the famous antiquary and collector, who died 
in 1798. The library is rich in rare first editions 
and presentation copies, in addition to the 
several thousand volumes relating to anti- 
quities, topography, and natural history, and a 
store of MSS. There are also some perfect 
specimens, recently identified, of cinerary urns 
of the Bronze Period. 


Shakespeare Monument, Southwark Cathedral. 


Mr. Henry McCarthy has designed and 
executed the memorial which will be unveiled 
on November 4. The design is that of a Gothic 
shrine in which is a life-sized alabaster figure of 
the poet, in a semi-recumbent attitude, the 
likeness being adopted from the Droeshout por- 
trait. At the back of the effigy is a panel 
representing Old Southwark in relief, with a 
portion of (old) London Bridge, St. Saviour’s, 
the Clink, and the Globe playhouse. Five 
armorial shields are carved upon the base of 
the monument. 


Wallace Memorial, Elderslie. 

The memorial to Wallace at his birthplace, 
which the London Renfrewshire Association 
have erected in proximity to the “ Wallace 
Yew ” and “ Wallace House,” upon a site given 
by Mr. A. H. Speirs, of Elderslie House, is 
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in the form of a Cross-Mercat. The design 
by Messrs. John C. T. Murray & J. A, 
Minty. of Westminster, and formerly of 
Glasgow, presents many national symbols and 
emblems, amongst them being the sculpture of 
thistles around the base, the two-handed sword 
on the memorial shaft, the Scottish crown, and 
the coat-arms of the kings of Scotland and of 
Douglas and Bruce. 


The Road Board. 

During the months of July, August, and 
September, 1912, the Road Board, with the 
approval of the Treasury, have made advances 
amounting to 172,703/. from the Road In. 
provement Fund to County Councils and other 
highway authorities, as follows :—For road 
crust improvements, 136,724/. ; for road widen. 
ings and improvement of curves and corners, 
5,4221.; for road diversions, 4071. ; for recon- 
struction and improvement of bridges, 19,0001. ; 
for construction of new roads and_ bridges, 
11,1500. 


——_+-}-e—_ ——_ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cross Traffic. 

S1r,—With reference to your ‘* Note ”’ in the 
issue of September 27 last on ‘‘ Hyde Park 
Corner points,’ the subject generally, it is 
reckoned, is one of the most pressing in the 
solution of the trattic problem. 

Some time after the Royal Commission 
reported, I made a suggestion to the 
authorities in regard to the ‘‘ Bank ’’ points, 
It was to the effect that a 50-ft. ‘‘ one-way 
road’’ round a disc as a centre would 
probably serve in directing traffic sufficiently 
to dispense with holding up and the con- 
sequent intermittent blocks. 

learned afterwards that the suggestion 
was not original, and since then it has heen 
illustrated in the Press. It has been pro- 
posed that it should be tried at Holborn- 
circus, but nothing has come of it. 

My object in writing you now is to suggest 
what appears to be an ideal spot for 
an experimental application, viz., Oxford- 
circus. One hundred and seventy feet in 
diameter, it has pavements 15 ft. wide. Ifa 
temporary disc of flooring—say, 40. ft. or less 
in diameter—were placed in the centre of the 
circus, a circular roadway 50 ft. wids would 
be formed; so that with traffic “ wheeling,” 
as it would need to then, there would be 
sufficient width nominally for five streams 
and the vehicle standing. 

Now, if the neighbourhood be examined 
(Oxford-street), where there is a cab-rank it 
will be found that where a vehicle stands 
opposite a shop the whole traffic is confined 
practically to a single line. Progress past & 
given point is thus slow, and slower with the 
single line blocked by slow-moving traffic. 
When held up at the points a long string 18 
formed, and no progress is possible for some 
time. 

Under the new conditions there would be 
no block at the points, as “slow” and 
“fast? traflic could proceed abreast and 
straight ahead without obstruction. There 
would also be room for ‘the vehicle 
standing at the shop and for the one going 
athwart round the disc—that is, from 
Regent-street to Oxford-street or vice versd, 
through three-quarters of the circle. 

It would be enlightening to hear any 
objections to what appears feasible enough, 
quite simple, and not expensive in applica- 
tion experimentally. 0. B. 1. T. 


_—_&-e ——. — 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Modern Stained Glass. 

Smr,—In reply to your correspondent, Mr. 
E. A. Collett, some good examples © 
modern stained glass may be seen in some . 
the City churches—St. Paul’s Cathedral, _— 
minster Abbey, and St. Margaret’s, W = 
minster. Some smaller work, more — 4 
approaching the XVth-century glass in él The 
is in the Lady Chapel of the Churci of 7s 
Holy Ghost and St. Stephen,” Shepher 
Bush, and in the rose window over the hig: 
altar in the same church. Another go 


example is at Exton Church, ‘Hampshire, : 
one-light — a unique treatme 
of “Lux Mundi.” 

HARotp GrirritHs, A.R.I.B.A. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Church of St. Barnabas, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 


HE church is to be erected for the 
district which is being worked by 
the City of London School Mission 
upon a site in Gorringe Park, 

Mitcham, secured some ten years ago, upon 

part of which a church hall has already been 

built at a cost of 3,0002. 

The site is square in shape, with roads on 
three sides, and the church. is to be placed 
towards the southern boundary, a sufficient 
area ‘being retained for a future vicarage 
on the northern side. The church will con- 
sist of a nave with north and south aisles, and 
there will be seating accommodation for 820 
persons. The nave and chancel are of the 
same width and height, and there is no 
chancel arch. ‘The internal length of the 
church is 135 ft. 6 in., and the width of the 
nave, 25 ft. 6in. The walls of the aisles are 
carried up to nearly the height of the nave. 
Tha pointed ceiling of the nave and chancel 
will be of fibrous plaster, the ribs springing 
from stone springers, while the lower roofs 
of the aisles will be wood barrel vaulted, the 
tis beams and main timbers being of English 
oak, The eastern wali is buttressed internally, 
the buttresses being pierced at low floor level 
{fo form a passage behind the high altar from 
its vestries to sacristy, and again below the 
east windows at a height of about 20 ft. from 
low floor level. At the east end of the north 
aise are the vestries with the heating 
chamber and fan-room below, and the organ 
loft is over the choir vestry. A morning 
chapel, convenient for small congregations, is 
at the east end of the south aisle. The font 
stands at the south-west and the pulpit at 
the north-east corner of the nave. 

A high saddle-back, stone-roofed belfry is 
situate at the east end of the church, providing 
for a full peal of eight bells. Externally the 
walls will be of purple-brown Crowborough 
bricks and stone, and the roof covered with 
dark red tiles. 

Simplicity of design and high proportions 
have been relied upon to give a character of 
impressiveness, and much architectural detail 
has been avoided. 

: The architect is Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Westminster. 








Stained-Glass Windows at Khartoum Cathedral. 


THE six lights illustrated on one of our Piates 
are from the designs of Miss Esplin, an artist 
well known for the decorative quality and 
architectonic character which distinguish her 
work, whether in an ecclesiastic or domestic 
setting. These windows have been recently 
executed and placed in position in the new 
Gordon Memorial Cathedral, at Khartoum—a 
notable modern building, the architect of which 
is Mr. R. Weir Schultz. The Cathedral was 
illustrated in our issue of September 11, 1909. 
These lancet lights, seven in number, measure 
4 ft. high and 10} in. wide, and they are dis- 
posed in a row across the chancel at a height of 
15 ft. from the floor. Between them and the 
outside wall runs an ambulatory, 6 ft. wide, 
— openings to admit the light. There are, 

Owever, only six openings to the seven windows, 
po that the light is in each case indirect—a 
_ for keeping the church cool and offering 
— protection against dust storms from the 
aga So intense is the Eastern light that 

is is found sufficient to give full value to tke 

tilliancy of the glass, which is a varied scheme 
of strong ptimary colouring. 

The subjects of the windows, as seen in the 

eon are, from left to right :— 

, : holding the sacrificial knife and 
thicker” round which cling the thorns of the 
f et. The child Tsaac carries the bundle of 
aggots for the burnt offering. 

his o a figure in rich purples, with 

f peculiar emblem of the sword and the scroll 
0 a Epistles, 

2 - Mark, who, as first Bishop of Alexan- 
ped 8 of local interest, and is shown in epis- 

% - estments of ruby and gold. 
dae in Glory—the centre light. A 

a —— figure, with the fingers of the right 

: — in benediction, and in the left the 
nd Sovereignty, on which are the sun, 

° dirs stars. The gold mantle is enriched 

of > o pattern (“‘I am the true vine ”’). 
*.S'. George. This saint, who is of Eastern 


origin, was adopted by Richard Cour de Lion 
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on his crusade. He is held sacred among the 
native races of Egypt, and on that account 
his place on the English sovereign is of peculiar 
interest to them. The colouring of the window 
is mysterious. The green head, scarlet tongue, 
and white teeth of the dragon shine out from 
the indistinguishable coil of his scaly body, 
and the deep ruby of St. George’s cross and 
special device of roses show up in bold relief on 
the white ground of the shield. 

6. St. Philip II., the Deacon, who, as it is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, converted 
the Eunuch of Queen Candace of Ethiopia. He 
wears a deacon’s vestment of white and gold, 
and carries a jewelled cross. 

7. The final light, which it has not been 
possible to include on our Plate, is Moses, hold- 
ing the brazen Serpent of Healing and the Tables 
of the Law. 

It has not been Miss Esplin’s object to portray 
incident in these windows, it being rather her 
idea that in the restrained medium of stained 
glass the story can be better told and invested 
with fuller meaning by the use of symbols than 
by any pictorial effort. 

Other windows by Miss Esplin, illustrated on 
this page, are those in the Church of St. John 
the Divine, Richmond-on-Thames. These, in 
keeping with their position on the south wall of 
the Lady Chapel, represent two aspects of the 
Madonna. In the first light the young Virgin, 
looking forward (Spei Fons Future), and clad 
in light blue, holds a crimson rose, the symbol 
of Christ. Behind her the lilies of her emblem 
rise into a shining cross, and a radiance comes 
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Windows in the Church of St. John the 
Divine, Richmond-on-Thames. 
By Miss Mabel Esplin. 
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down from above. The contrasting light is the 
“Mater Dolorosa,” dressed in sombre blacks 
and purples, and cherishing a bleeding heart. 
In this window the cross 1s the Cross of Christ 
encircled by the Crown of Thorns and nails of 
the Passion. These windows are part of a 
general scheme of decoration for the walls and 
ceiling of the Lady Chapel which Miss Esplin 
has in hand. 

In the Parish Church of Spitalfields, a church 
famous as the masterpiece of Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, are to be seen decorations by Miss Esplin 
in the form of mural paintings, a window and 
chancel panels. The latter are in ivory-tinted 
gesso and gold, with emblematic devices in bold 
relief on a delicate background of rose pattern. 
The paintings, representing “‘ Christ, the Good 
Shepherd,” and “Moses,” are executed in 
tempera on a gold background. The figures 
are over life-size, and are situated at a height 
of 40 ft., where Miss Esplin worked at them on 
a scaffold. Between them, on the same level, 
is the window. 

There are wall paintings by Miss Esplin in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Thornton Heath, and it 
will be recollected that her design of the 
“Nativity ” as part of the scheme of mural 
decoration in the Lady Chapel of the new Church 
of St. Jude-on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, was selected in open competition at the 
recent exhibition at Crosby Hall. Examples of 
domestic decoration by Miss Esplin are roundels 
in stained glass illustrating subjects from 
Chaucer, Spencer, and Shakespeare, which are to 
be seen in a house overlooking the Clyde. By 
introducing a roundel into the head of each light 
it is possible to get a charming decorative effect 
without obscuring either the view or the light— 
an arrangement frequently favoured by the 
craftsmen of old, and one which might with 
advantage be more universally adopted to-day. 





Baroque Architecture. 


Tue illustrations of Venetian buildings 
are in connexion with the fifth article on 
‘Baroque Architecture,” which begins on 
p. 441. 
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MEETINGS. 


SaturRDAY, OcToBER 19. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— North 
Wales district meeting at Wrexham. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers (Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts).—A joint meeting will be held in 
Harrogate. 

Monpay, OcToBER 21. 

Royal Sanitary Institute——Mr. Alan E Munby, M.A., 

R.I.B.A., on “Building Sites, Construction, and 
Sanitary Planning.” 7 p.m.” 

East India As:ociation—Mr, E. B. Havell on “ The 
Building of the New Delhi.” 4 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Presidential address. 
6 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister F etcher on ‘‘ Romanesque Architecture 
in Central Italy.”” 5 p.m. 

TuESpDAY, OCTOBER 22, 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith, M.A., on ‘‘ The Sea Kings of Crete.’’ Lantern 
illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.4A., 

A.B.1.B.A., on ** Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting.” 


7 p.m. 
Tranchester Society cf Architects.— Mr. Halsey Ricardo 


on ‘Growth in Architecture.” 6.30 p.m. 
TuurRspay, OcToBER 24. 

Sheffield Society of Architects.—Mr. F. Radcliffe on 
“‘ The Use and Misuse of Materials.” 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on ‘‘ The Temples of Egypt.’’ Lantern illus- 
trations. 4.30 p.m. . 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith, M.A., on ‘‘ The Underlying Principles 
of Architectural Decoration.” 3,30 p.m. 

Fripay, OCTOBER 25. 

The Institution of Municipali Engineevs.—General 
meeting. 8 p.m. 

The Royal Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society, Glasgow,—Mr. W. H. Baxter on “‘ Some Effect 
of Recent Legislation on the Building Trades.” 

Royal Sanitary Institute——Mr. W. E. Fretwell on 
* Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 7 p.m. 


—_ —. 
oy? 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 458, 

Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 

Sight architects have been engaged recently 
in a limited competition for the new Ches- 
hunt College, Cambridge. Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., the assessor, has selected the design of 
Mr. P. Morley Horder, F.R.I.B.A., and the 
Governors have accepted this award. 
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Proposed Kursaal, Folkestone. 

It is proposed to erect a kursaal or band 
pavilion on the cliff below the Leas, between 
the existing shelter and Clifton-crescent. It is 
proposed that architects should be asked to 
send in designs, three premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively to be 
awarded, although the Council will not bind itself 
to accept any plan. The cost of the pavilion is 
not to exceed 20,0001. 


Industrial Design. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Arts 
hold a sum of 400/., the balance of the sub- 
scriptions to the Owen Jones Memorial Fund, 

resented to them by the committee of that 
und in 1876, on condition that the interest 
thereof be spent in prizes to ‘‘ Students of 
Schools of Art who, in annual competition, 
produce the best designs for household furni- 
ture, carpets, wallpapers and hangings, 
damasks, chintzes, etc., regulated by the 
principles laid down by Owen Jones.’’ Com- 
— under the terms of this Trust have 

en held annually since 1878. The next 
award will be made in 1913, when six prizes 
are offered for competition, each prize to 
consist of a bound copy of ‘‘ The Leading 
Principles in Composition of Ornament of 
Every Period,’’ from the ‘Grammar of 
Ornament,’ by Owen Jones, and the Society’s 
Bronze Medal. 


——— 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Antiguary contains an article by Mr. 
J. Tavenor Perry on ‘‘'The Sanctuary and 
Basilica of S. Martin at Tours,” with a 
good plan showing the different periods of 
its architectural history, an account based on 
personal observations made during two visits 
to Tours in 1864 and 1866. This church, as 
we need hardly say, is of the greatest interest, 
being an important link in the history of 
the Chevet, coming as it does between the 
Church of Charroux and the completed 
form of the XIIIth-century cathedral. The 
eastern limb of Charroux obviously recalls a 
circular type of building, with its accompany- 
ing recesses or niches. At Tours the apsidal 
termination has become an _ accomplished 
feature. 

The Architectural Record ig devoted to a 
review of country houses, with numerous 
illustrations. The waning of Richardsonian 
influence is obvious, yet there is something 
of this discoverable in the stone examples 
from Pennsylvania. Twenty years ago this 
influence, if sometimes displayed with extra- 
vagance, was also productive of much that 
was essentially characteristic. It is doubtful 
if the new forces which are at present operat- 
~ on American architecture have yet 
achieved a domestic style. The classic 
loggia, reminiscent of the Beaux-Arts, josiles 
not quite harmoniously with humbler 
features. Georgian Colonial, Spanish Mis- 
sion, Southern and Dutch Colonial, these 
styles, we are told, are all elements that are 
moulding domestic design. Yet the charac- 
teristics of the modern French villa are 
apparent also. This foreign influence is 
deplored by one of the contributors as sapping 
all individuality. Designs submitted in com- 
petitions, he says, have so much in common 
that, whereas formerly it was possible to 
distinguish immediately the work of this or 
that craftsman, the hall-mark of any par- 
ticular competitor has now ceased to exist. 
This criticism applies, we gather, to the 
typical Beaux-Arts design. but this levelling 
influence is calculated to affect creative power 
in every direction, save where the individual 
element is potentially its superior. Mr. 
George Moore lately prophesied that fifty 
years hence, owing to the overlapping of 
natural styles and characteristics, there 
would be no art left at all. 

The Burlington Magazine recognises in an 
article of much interest the art of Guardi. 
There is poetry in topography. This genius 
loci manifests itself to the few perhaps only. 
Charles Lamb felt it in the Strand, and 
Samuel Johnson in Fleet-street. Guardi’s 
imagination found expression in Venice. 
Painters who are also lovers of architecture 
are rare, and we do well to cherish their 
memories and show ourselves jealous of their 
reputations. Kant’s ‘“ Theory of Art” is 
remarked upon by F. Melian Stawell. The 
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more we pursue such philosophic investiga- 
tions the more readily do we find ourselves 
accepting as sufficient, the dictum of Whistler 
that ‘‘art happens.’’ Pegacus harnessed was 
not more restless than art, when we subject it 
to the tests of musts and mights. Philo- 
sophies have not helped to establish the 
reputations of Rembrandt or Michelangelo. 
Where they have operuted they have been 
perhaps more destructive than creative. Art 
is a ecience rather than a philcsophy. The 
artist knows. 


Scribner's Magazine devotes many pages 
to the consideration of ‘‘ The Problem of the 
Modern Terminal,’’ or terminus, as we more 
familiarly express jt, aithough we are 
gradually accepting the former, as we are also 
substituting ‘‘ concourse ’’ for booking-hall. 
Great Britain was the parent of the railway, 
and the dignified conception of the terminal 
station was a fit monument to the enterprise. 
If our railways have been handicapped by 
an extravagance of expenditure at the time 
of their construction—a charge often preferred 
against them—the money expended upon the 
portico at Euston, or what was once, in a 
relative sense, the spaciousness of Paddington, 
was money well spent. Where a misplaced 
economy was the objective, expense had to 
be incurred later. The old Shoreditch Station 
gave place to Liverpool-street, and Waterloo 
is now being converted into a terminus of 
the latest ‘‘end-on’’ type. And America is 
spending millions of dollars for similar 
reasons. Her opportunity is a magnificent 
one. The importance and magnitude of her 
railways call not only for suitable provision 
for the comfort and convenience of their 
passengers, but for adequate architectural 
expression. in those buildings which are 
associated with them. Such buildings are 
‘* The Gates of the City.”” The Pennsylvania 
and the Grand Central Station, New York, 
are endeavouring to meet these demands. 
The vast increase of local traffic has doubtless 
made an entire reorganisation of terminal 
traffic a necessity in America, and has created 
expedients for dealing with it. The cur- 
tailment of the building area has also to be 
considered where the requirements for long- 
distance travelling are numerous. Buffets, 
dressing-rooms, shops, and even hospitals, are 
included in the larger schemes. No longer 
can Ruskin’s definition of a railway-station, 
‘*the very temple of discomfort,’’ be main- 
tained. Thus the new Grand Central has its 
suburban concourse upon a floor below the 
main-line concourse, and the suburban tracks 
a story lower still, and passing beneath the 
main line. A typical instance of the import- 
ance of detail in traffic management occurs in 
the alteration of platform level from 9 in. 
above the ground, which has hitherto been 
the customary elevation, to the higher level 
familiar to us. Such an alteration enables a 
suburban train to unload in forty seconds 
instead of a minute and over—an appreciable 
difference at periods of congestion. It also 
shortens the stairway where tracks are at a 
low level. The linking-up of the various 
main lines was accomplished to a certain 
extent by the Metropolitan Railway, a 
scheme that has been ‘still further developed 
by the Tubes. The Ceinture in Paris 
was also a modest venture in the same 
direction. The possibilities foreshadowed by 
such enterprises have raised the question 
whether terminal stations will not one day 
be a thing of the past, and one vast clearing- 
house for passengers take their place. This 
euggestion is also hinted at in the pages before 
us. In view, however, of the enormous sims 
being now expended on terminals to the 
various trunk routes, such a possibility is 
ecarcely likely to achieve reality. 


The Studio contains an appreciation of 
Edward Lanteri by Mr. I. G. McAllister. 
There can be no doubt that Professor Lanteri 
is a great power at the Royal College of 
Art, and has done much to build up its 
reputation. ‘‘ We have nothing like this in 
Paris, nothing to approach it,’’ said M. 
Rodin, when he visited the modelling section 
of the College. Lanteri’s facility in por- 
traiture is of the most convincing kind. His 
bust of Monsignor X. recalls the decisive 
touch of that XVth-century master Mino of 
Fiesole. The art of the etcher lends itself 
with some success to reproduction, and 
*‘Some Etchings From the Recent Salons in 
Paris’’ present examples of the work of 
August Lepére, Eugene Béjot, and Herman 
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Webster. The two latter have been known 
for some little time on this side of the 
Channel. Mr. Webster is an American living 
in Paris. Lepére is becoming known, and 
his work is beginning to be sought after by 
collectors. The prices now realised by the 
rints of these two doyens of etching, Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron and Mr. Muirhead Bone, make 
the collector increasingly anxious to discover 
desirable possessions, and both Lepére and 
Webster are steadily increasing _ their 
reputation. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 18, 1862. 


Domestic Water-Filtering. 

A PAMPHLET on this subject has been 
issued, along with the prospectus of a 
‘Metropolitan Water-purifying Company,” 
which it is proposed to establish for the very 
useful and sanitary purpose of improving 
the imperfectly-purified water supplied to 
the metropolis by the water companies. The 
author of the pamphlet is the projector of the 
company. He appears to have gone labori- 
ously and honestly into the subject, although 
too sanguine in his expectations of obtaining 
ten out of every 100 houses during the first 
year as renters of his purifying apparatus ; 
perhaps ten out of every 1,000 would have 
been a little nearer the mark. 

The apparatus in question is a simple and 
effective one so far as regards its action in 
allowing a stream of water from the common 
cistern to flow continuously ; but whether in 
a completely purified state we cannot say. 
The apparatus consists of a strong stoneware 
bottle, standing on knobs as feet, and 
perforated in the bottom; with a silver- 
coated pipe issuing from the neck, and to 
be bent over the top of the cistern downwards 
to a level below the bottom of the cistern, 
so as to act as a siphon. The stoneware 
vessel is filled with animal charcoal, which 
Drs. Lankester, Letheby, and R. D. Thomson 
recommend for all such filters; but of the 
efficacy of which we think more evidence 
is still required. 





*,* Experience has justified the doubts 
above expressed. It is now universally 
recognised that any filter which cannot be 
periodically cleansed by the process of 
boiling is much worse than useless. Yet we 
recollect when it was quite customary for the 
over-cautious householder to have a practic- 
ally immovable filter immersed in the 
cistern and secured to the supply. Carbon 
is an exceedingly porous material, offering 
but little resistance to the passage of impuri- 
ties, and the receptacle of such a filter must 
speedily have become charged with organic 
matter. Reliance was at that time largely 
placed upon the oxygenating properties of 
charcoal, and this may still hold good in the 
case of water that has been previously boiled, 
to which it is desired to restore a more 
palatable flavour. But for the necessary 
purpose of offering a mechanical obstruction 
to impurities, which is now considered to be 
the important element in filtration, a denser 
material than carbon must be sought for, and 
consolidated earthy substances are employed 
to this end. Of such a nature are the Pasteur 
and Berkfeldt filters, in which the filtrating 
medium is easily accessible and removable 
for the purpose of boiling.—Ep. 





BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 

Sir William Osler opened on the 9th inst. 
a new science school at Bradfield — 
which has been built at a cost of 4,000/. ‘The 
new school is a detached brick building with 
stone and flint dressings, and the architect, 
Mr. C. Steward Smith, of Reading, has, 
according to the Zimes, harmonised the design 
with the general idea of the older schoo 
buildings. Its accommodation consists of four 
laboratories—two for chemistry and two for 
physics—with a central lecture-room common 
to all the laboratories, in which forty boys 
can be sea Though it is not intende 
that the laboratory classes shall exceed sixteen, 
the laboratories are large rooms, and os 
ample space round the _ tables. Besi a 
chemistry and physics, occasional work wil: 
be done in botany and biology. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 














Chiesa dei Carmelitani Scalzi, Venice. 





BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


all the other fair cities of Italy— 

-~ in its wonderful and romantic 
Situation. Here all architecture gains 
an added glamour, and here the student 
of Baroque will expect his most academic 
and Philistine friends to admit the 
attractions of the style in a naturally 
Picturesque setting. In Rome and in Genoa, 
pt have seen, one of the characteristic 
S of the XVIIth-century builders 
4s to mould the face of Nature in order to 
glorify the work of man; in Venice the 
_— artificial lines of the canals formed 
a guide for the designers of magnifi- 
= churches and palaces. Here, with the 
= _ exception of St. Mark’s Piazza, 
ao planning was possible, for the 
ve Plan had been drawn in mudbanks 
d ago in the Dark Ages. In Rome or 
« 0a the nobleman’s palace was a part of a 
F ¥ scheme in which gardens, gateways, 
we had a share; a church was 
Veni y the culmination of a vista. In 
ce the architect had to design a town 


[ one respect at least Venice surpasses 


V.—VENICE. 
(Continued from page 380.) 


house or a town church pure and simple. 
He was bound down by problems of light 
and air; he was cramped in his means of 
access; he had to face all the thousand and 
one perplexities that beset a city architect 
to-day. But, hampered as he was in this way, 
he was building, as he must have known, on 
a site which for sheer fascination and charm 
has no rival. In the beauty of a Venetian 
summer day the most commonplace of 
design loses some of its monotony. Ruskin 
has said that if St. Peter’s at Rome were to 
be seen properly it should be placed on the 
plain of Marengo or on the Grand Canal at 
Venice, where the scale is wholly human, and 
where Nature’s insignificant Janiculum would 
not dwarf the work of man. In criticising 
Venetian architecture, then, one must beware 
of praising its masters for picturesqueness 
due to mere accidents of situation, just as one 
must ascribe to them credit for the way in 
which those accidents have been utilised 
to the best purpose. 

Another difficulty which confronts all 
honest students of to-day lies in the vast 


mass of criticism which has been lavished on 
Venice in the past. There can be but few 
cities which have inspired so much literature 
as Venice has done, and few where the 
amateur critic has played so prominent a 
part. Every few months a _ new, chatty 
handbook comes out which tells the visitor 
exactly what he must and must not admire, 
which pictures are good and which bad, 
where he must pause for the view, and where 
he must infallibly turn to the right. Side 
by side with these lighter works there come 
a long series of valuable monographs on 
history or art, bringing to light in the 
majority of cases new lore about those 
glorious centuries when Venice was one of 
the great powers of the world. Yet, great 
as is the number of books which tell of 
Venice and her story, there are few which 
are of use in enabling us to form our judgment 
on Venetian Baroque architecture. The 
chatty guide-book, for instance, tells us in 
regard to S. Maria Formosa that there is 
“a good picture altar on R. (Sacristan 
20 c.),” but omits to mention any architecture 
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connected directly or indirectly with the 
church. The Palazzo Rezzonico is the scene 
of Browning’s death, the Palazzo, Pesaro 
is converted into a gallery of modern art, 
the Salute is a monument to a plague, and 
so on. But as buildings of any artistic 
value, we are left to suppose them negligible. 
Occasionally there is a note of gasping 
admiration at the money which Venice could 
find to raise these sumptuous structures, 
but where any writer condescends to criti- 
cism his remarks are for the most part harsh. 

One man, and one alone, is responsible for 
all this hostility, and he is John Ruskin. 
His influence was so enormous, his public 
so large, his style so captivating, and his 
enthusiasm so disinterested that all his 
statements about Venetian architecture have 
become classic. Because Ruskin has written 
a treatise on Venetian art which is a monu- 
ment of English prose, English people are at 
the outset prejudiced against a large pro- 
portion of the greatest buildings in that 
city. These articles do not pretend to be 
a panegyric of Baroque architecture ; but 
we must put in a claim for a fair hearing, and 
in Venice, much more than in other Italian 
cities, one is liable in defending any form of 
post-Gothic art to be shouted down by 
the ghost of Ruskin. For there is no doubt 
that in this respect, at any rate, he was 
biassed. 

He divides the Renaissance period bodily 
into two parts—the Roman Renaissance 
and the Grotesque Renaissance. It is into 
the latter category, of course, that our subject 
falls, and what his standpoint was may be 
inferred from one sentence, intentionally 
symbolical of his general attitude, where, 
in speaking of a piece of carving on an historic 
church, he says :— 

“In that head is embodied the type of 
the evil spirit to which Venice was aban- 
doned in the fourth period of her decline, 
and it is well that we should see and feel 
the full horror of it on this spot, and know 
what pestilence it was that came and breathed 
upon her beauty until it melted away. . .” 

With the exception of Ruskin, however, 
the majority of critics whose opinion is 
worth anything are less severe on the Baroque 
buildings in Venice than in Rome. In the 
former city its picturesque side attracts 
them, and seems to suit the general scheme 
of things Venetian. Moreover, the average 
critic is less disposed to be cantankerous in 
Venice, where he feels himself to be on 
pleasure bent. Against us, then, we find 
three classes of critics arrayed—Ruskin 
tradition, openly and fiercely hostile ; amateur 
talent, negligent and negligible ; professional 
opinion, easygoing and not too discrimi- 
nating. 

These circumstances, together with the 
unique personality which makes everything 
connected with Venice doubly interesting, 
provide sufficient reason why we should 
examine the Baroque architecture of the 
place and compare it with that of Rome and 
Genoa. 

The XVIIth century in Venice is usually 
described as the second part of the “‘ Decline,” 
but it is advisable to employ that word with 
caution, for men may differ as to what 
constitutes a decline. Ruskin, and many 
who hold with him, would date it from the 
League of Cambray in 1508, when the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe combined to ruin 
Venice, and in a sense achieved their object. 
It was a time of double-dealing, and the 
causes of the Decline are far more insidious 
than any treaty, underhand though it. be. 
Venice had aroused the jealousy of two 
powerful rivals, civil and religious. Her 
enmity with Genoa rose from the keen 
maritime competition of the two States, her 
quarrels with the Pope were all due to her 
aggressive attitude in regard to matters of 
Church and State or to her tolerance in 
matters of theology. The long political 
struggle which finally broke. the power of 
the Queen of the Adriatic may be traced to 
these two sources. Her armies were worn 
down by single-handed fights with the 
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Turks or by continual skirmishing on the 
borders of the Papal States. 

But what operated more than anything 
else to the undoing of the city was her 
isolation from the new trade routes. Up to 
the discovery of the Cape route the wealth 
of Northern Europe came over the Brenner 
from German towns, the treasures of the East 
up the Adriatic from Constantinople. The 
XVIth century, however, saw Venice without 
the most of her German trade, and with a 
Constantinople which had changed from a 
hoard of riches to a bandits’ stronghold. 
Protection tariffs were tried in vain, and the 
trade of Venice drooped and languished. 

But that lack of trade means lack of 
money to spend is a long-exploded theory, 
and just as it is often the sons of a parvenu 
who squander their self-made father’s hard- 
won gains, so it was X VIth and even XVIIth 
century Venice who cast on the waters, in 
more senses than one, the amassed wealth of 
the preceding years. 

“* Inside the city,’’ writes one of its most 
faithful historians, ‘‘ the characteristic note 
was the public splendour, the private 
pleasure-chase, overlying and partially hiding 
State impoverishment and secret fear. 

“The State and the great nobles still 
braved it in the eyes of Europe, but the 
bulk of her population was growing hourly 
poorer, her streets and squares were becoming 
the accustomed haunt of dissolute, pleasure- 
seeking Europe. The healthy, vitalising 
energies of commerce, of trade, and of 
industries were sapped. 

“But as a curiosity and as a pleasure- 
house Venice still remained unrivalled in 
Europe. Gorgeous ceremonies for the 
reception of distinguished visitors; the 
theatre of San Cassiano, where the opera and 
Ballo of Andromeda was given in 1637, 
serenades, banquets, faction fights among 
the people, delighted the populace and 
attracted the foreigner. Young Englishmen 
of birth on the grand tour would not miss 
Venice, where they were presented to the 
Doge and taken over the Treasury of St. 
Mark. Plagues like those of 1577 and 1630 
might sweep off fifty or eighty thousand 
inhabitants, but the scourge passed by, 
the masques and balls began again, and all 
that remained of the memory were splendid 
churches like the Redentore or Santa Maria 
della Salute. Bravi, gamblers, broken men, 
- « « Quacks . witches. : 
flourished and fattened on a cosmopolitan 
population, but the whole chorus of 
foreigners is unanimous in applause.” 

Although, then, there must have been an 
insidious decay in Venetian character and 
morals throughout this period, the normal 
course of things where an industrious and 
independent city becomes a mere pleasure 
resort for wealthy and luxurious outsiders, 
it does not seem fair to admit its outward 
manifestation at any rate until well into 
the XVIIIth century. And among _ its 
external aspects one of the most obvious is 
in the character of its buildings. 

In the first half of the XVIth century 
was erected that wonderful group of 
Renaissance masterpieces round the Piazza 
of St. Mark, including Sansovino’s famous 
Loggetta, and towards the close of that 
century we detect in a very plausible guise 
“the germ of the barocco corruption.” 
Again reverting to our theory of Baroque 
being marked by originality of conception 
rather than by superabundance of ornament, 
we find in the two most famous bridges of 
the city something which was not present in 
Renaissance work, even of mature date, 
a tendency towards the “ quaint conceits ”’ 
of the XVIIth century. 

Yet in the Ponte di Rialto one can admit 
no more than a striking boldness and freedom 
of design, an independence of convention- 
ality which is remarkable, in view of the 
wave of pedantry sweeping over Italy. 
One could not but expect that in Venice 
there would be a greater license, a greater 
lack of architectural restraint, a more 
fantastic spirit than in other cities. The 
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luxuriant decoration which one finds alike 
in the Ca d’Oro and in little remnants of 
palaces all through its canals and alleys, jp 
the magnificent tombs to departed Doges of 
the XVth century, is no more apparent jn 
the XVIIth century than in that last fina) 
flourish of late Renaissance days—the 
State rooms of the Ducal Palace. Here, 
again, we feel ourselves to be on the Barogue 
borderland, but on the whole it seems best 
to forego any claim on these gorgeous saloons 
with their brilliant ceilings sparkling with 
colour and gold, and to return to the Bridge 
of Sighs. 

This Ponte dei Sospiri has gradually 
acquired an immense hold over people's 
minds for sentimental reasons, and has beep 
the cause of as many tears among high- 
strung visitors to the city as that ill-starred 
letter-box grimly displayed in the Palace 
of the Doges. Yet in this case the tears 
are justifiable, for it is authenticated that 
prisoners did undoubtedly cross the bridge 
to receive sentence and return to suffer death. 
Prisons have inspired architects on sundry 
occasions, and one recalls George Dance’s 
wonderful design for Newgate, where every 
line of the building seemed to indicate 
its purpose. Dance had _ something in 
common with these Italians, something 
of that quaint and dreamy fancy which led 
him out of the ordinary ways of men. Here, 
however, the dramatic instinct, always more 
powerful than the religious at this time, has 
evidently not guided the architect (Antonio 
Contino) so much as his sense of the artistic; 
and he has concerned himself with providing 
a harmonious link between the widely 
different styles of the Palace and the prisons. 
Its dread significance is possibly hinted at 
by its absence of windows, but the inevitable 
gaiety of Venice appears in the Baroque 
scrolls curling between finials above the 
cornice, and in the beautiful pierced screens 
which serve in lieu of windows, and which 
are a survival of those used on the lagoons 
a thousand years or so before. 

It has been said by Dr. Horatio Brown, 
whose books have already been quoted in 
this essay, that Venetian art was public 
art, and that connoisseurship or private 
patronage was not so important to its well- 
being as at Rome or Florence. This is true 
only in a measure as to the monuments of the 
Baroque period, when very few really 
noteworthy public buildings were erected 
as against the countless fountains, aque 
ducts, and so on showered on Rome by 
Popes and Cardinals seeking popularity. 
It is true that the largest and most important 
building of all, S. Maria della Salute, was 
the work of the State, but, apart from this, 
we find chiefly private palaces and churches 
of varying merit. — 

The last great churches of the Venetian 
Renaissance are those two on the outlying 
islands which are due to the genius of Palladio 
—S. Giorgio Maggiore and the Ree 
Masterly and bold as they are, —- vi 
grand like many of those which followed, 
there is a distinct step from here to the 
Baroque churches of the XVIIth <—— 
The beautiful carved choir-stalls and the 
magnificent bronze group on the high = 
at S. Giorgio are perhaps transitiona’™ 
much Baroque as Renaissance. ‘The —_ 
thian capitals betray a slackness of — 
ship unfortunately characteristic of the ' : 
period, and the fagade by Seamozz! 1s yt 
those pedantic designs which we ° = 
find overlapping the more lively Barod 
movement. ; 

It was in the year 1631 that the Seat 
decreed the building of the church of 5. ™ es 
della Salute as a monument of thanksgiv'B 
after the cessation of the terrible plague a 
which 60,000 people, roughly speaking © 
third of its total population, are said to rsa 
perished. Standing, as it does, on the 
sweep of the Grand Canal, yet so near t is 
end of that wonderful waterway that | 
equally prominent from the lagoon, 
remarkable church has become one 0 
most familiar and frequently portray 
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all the many treasures of Venice. To some 
folk it appears the last dying splutter of the 
Renaissance flame; to others a monument 
without kindred in any style; to others, again, 
a typically good or typically bad Baroque 
work according as that sort of art suits their 
fancy or not. Each of these views has probably 
some truth concealed in it. Baroque it is, if 
ever there was such a thing, different from 
others of the kind because all Venetian 
buildings do differ from their cousins in 
other parts of Italy, a survival of the 
Renaissance just as all the best Baroque 
buildings are, but rather a normal develop- 
ment than a survival. It is typically 
Baroque in its disregard of convention, in 
its brilliant striving after the magnificent 
at all costs, in its superb suitability for its 
surroundings, in the way in which stairways 
and even the Canal itself seem to lead up to 
it, It has the weakness common to many 
churches of this period, that it is pagan 
rather than Christian, yet perhaps it would 
be more Christian than most, but for the 
pinnacles at the back. Its Eastern flavour 
only serves to show how thoroughly its 
architect, Longhena, had caught the whole 
spirit of Venetian architecture, the most 
Oriental in Europe. Finally, its combination 
of brilliant and daring originality on a 
monumental scale with legitimate canons 
of design has ensured so successful a result 
that most of those who abuse Baroque with 
all the gibes they can lay hold of are content 
to admire S. Maria della Salute. But the 
voice of Ruskin is heard outside, and he 
writes thus in his ‘“‘ Who’s Who in Venetian 
Architecture,” as we might call it :— 

“One of the earliest buildings of the 
Grotesque Renaissance, rendered impressive 
by its position, size, and general proportions. 
These latter are exceedingly good ; the grace 
of the whole building being chiefly dependent 
on the inequality of size in its cupolas, and 
pretty grouping of the two campaniles 
behind them. It is to be generally observed 
that the proportions of buildings have 
nothing whatever to do with the style or 
general merits of their architecture. An 
architect trained in the worst schools and 
utterly devoid of all meaning or purpose in 
his work may yet have such a natural gift of 
massing and grouping as will render all his 
structures effective when seen from a dis- 
tance; such a gift is very general with the 
late Italian builders so that many of the 
most contemptible edifices in the country 
have good stage effect so long as we do not 
approach them. 

The Church of the Salute is farther assisted 
by the beautiful flight of steps in front of 
itdown to the canal, and its fagade was chosen 
by Turner for the principal object in his 
well-known view of the Grand Canal. 

The principal faults of the building are the 
meagre windows in the sides of the cupola, 
and the ridiculous disguise of the buttresses 
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under the form of colossal scrolls; the 
buttresses themselves being originally a 
hypocrisy, for the cupola is stated by Lazar 
to be of timber and therefore needs none.” 

It is amusing to find Ruskin here admitting 
the excellence of late Italian grouping, still 
more so to find that grouping and architec- 
ture are so foreign to each other in his 
opinion; but otherwise his remarks are of no 
particular use to architects, who would prob- 
ably disagree with him as to the charms of 
the subsidiary cupolas and minarets, and 
who would find more fruitful points for 
discussion in the unconventionalities of 
the interior, where a gallery balustrade is 
perched well forward round the main cornice. 
To Baldassare Longhena, the architect of 
this great church, Venice owes a long list 
of famous buildings, but only one of them 
is ecclesiastical. 

S. Maria ai Scalzi, on the Grand Canal, near 
the railway-station, is unfortunately so 
inferior to the Salute that one can hardly 
recognise Longhena’s hand therein. It is 
a medley of senseless polychrome decoration, 
marble and gilt everywhere (none of the 
marble being white), twisted columns, and 
indeed everything which one associates 
with the Baroque style at its very worst. 
It has been restored in modern times, whether 
for better or worse the writer is not aware. 
The facade, however, was added by Giuseppe 
Sardi in 1649, and is a much more pleasing 
composition on Venetian lines, showing 
considerable originality without going to 
extremes. 

Sardi also designed the very remarkable 
facade of S. Maria Zobenigo, or S. Maria del 
Giglio, as others call it. Here we have 
translated into terms of Baroque the same 
motif as the elaborate Renaissance fagade 
of S. Zaccaria, at least as regards the pediment. 
This bold and striking design is enriched with 
some of that exuberant, joyous, almost 
sensuous statuary which had taken the 
place of severer predecessors, and which at 
this time vaunted on church fronts the figures 
of goddesses in the free poses of Nature. 

The six panels on the pedestals of the main 
order of this facade are sculptured into 
relief-maps of celebrated towns or of Venetian 
dependencies. ‘The interior plan of the 
church is simple enough, having three recesses 
on either hand between the columns of a 
large order and a small chancel recess. 
The colour scheme is subdued and _har- 
monious, with prevailing tones of grey and 
the rich tints of the three great paintings 
on the ceiling. The date of this church is 
1680-3. 

S. Lazzaro dei Mendicanti is another of 
Sardi’s works of about this time, the church 
of a hospital for poor men moved here in 
the XVIIth century, but does not call for 
more than passing mention. 

The facade of S. Moisé is contemporary 
with the last two, and is an orgy of decoration, 
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Campanile: S. Maria Formosa, Venice. 


though, for some reason, it fails to shock one 
as it should. For, in spite of the usual 
athletic limbs of the saints and bishops on 
its skyline, the execution of all the detail 
is lighter and less coarse than in much 
fagade carving of the period. Moreover, the 
detail itself is interesting; it may be almost 
said to be unique in its elements and its 
arrangement. The architect was Alessandro- 
Tremignon, or ‘Tremignan. Within the 
church there is much less to attract us, 
it being covered with indiscriminate deco- 
ration of a kind far inferior to that outside. 

A refreshing contrast to the last is San 
Vitale, or San Vidal, a plain little church 
seldom troubled by visitors, lying near the 
Accademia Bridge. The fagade indeed is so 
without freedom as to be barely definable 
as Baroque, decorated only with statues of 
the pious founder (a Doge) and his wife, and 
the good old cleric who inspired them to the 
deed. The grey and white interior has: 
Corinthian columns. 

Then there is Sant’ Eustachio (or 8. Stae): 
on the Grand Canal, built by Giovanni Grassi 
in 1678, with a fagade by Domenico Rossi, 
dating from 1709. 

There is S. Maria Formosa, with its strange 
campanile, a church remodelled in 1692 
by Marco Bergamasco ; and there are many 
more, but few among them are so important 
or so large as the great Jesuit temple—S.. 
Maria dei Gesuiti, built in 1715-28, on the 
side of Venice nearest to Murano. We 
cannot but feel that here, as in many other 
parts of Italy, the Jesuits were too ready 
to make a display, too forgetful that an 
atmosphere of flaunting wealth may stifle 
any devotional feeling. Strip half the 
decoration from this church, and it would be 
admirable. The plan is excellent, and is 
monumentally conceived; the decoration is 
to a large extent good; the materials 
are priceless. Take, for example, the wall- 
lining, reminiscent of Morris tapestries or 
wallpapers, in cool green and white. Examine 
it more closely and you find it is of green 
and white marble inlaid. There are curtains 
in gorgeous tints which turn out to be also 
of marble; the very carpet on the steps lead- 
ing to the altar is in the same precious stone. 
But if this church had all been finished, say 
in white and green and guld, with no other 
colour admitted, not even perhaps the lapis- 
lazuli of the altar, we should have had those 
same critics, who cite it as an example of 
how bad Baroque is, taking a totally opposite 
view, and perhaps trying to deny that it. 
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was Baroque at all. S. Maria dei Gesuiti 
may be an architectural curiosity; it is as 
much a lost opportunity. 

On the Zattere is a smaller church of very 
similar name, S. Maria dei Gesuati, or del 
Rosario, built in 1726-43 by Massari, and 
sharing the trend towards a more eclectic 
style. 

But before leaving these churches of 
Venice something should be said of their 
monuments. The family tomb in Venice 
had assumed vast proportions even in the 
XVIth century—one has only to visit the 
churches of 8. Giovanni e Paolo or the 
Frari to see that—but in Baroque times 
it became colossal and lacked all the delicacy 
which one sometimes associates with smaller 
works of the kind. Familiar and frequently- 
illustrated examples are those to Doge Falier, 
in S. Giovanni e Paolo, by Andrea Tirale 
(1708), and that to Doge Giovanni Pesaro, 
in the Frari (1659), by Longhena. 

Of Venetian Baroque palaces two exist 
of such outstanding importance that no 
others need be mentioned. They are both 
the work of that great genius Baldassare 
Longhena, and date from the second half of 
the XVIIth century. As might be expected 
in an epoch of ostentation, their exteriors 
are of chief interest, though a certain skill 
is to be found in their planning, always on a 
vast scale. 

The Palazzo Rezzonico (1650), on the Grand 
Canal, has at present little celebrity outside 
our profession except as the scene of Brown- 
ing’s death, but as Victorian prejudices 
gradually melt away we shall find the amateur 
critics coming round to agree with most 
architects that no pure Renaissance front on 
this canal compares with it. 

The Palazzo Pesaro (1679-1710), also on 
the Grand Canal, closely resembles the last 
in general proportions, but is very much 
more ornate. Its cost is said to have been 
500,000 ducats. It was built for one of the 
great officials of the State, the Procurator of 
St. Mark’s, and its construction occupied 
thirty-one years. From front to back its 
depth must be nearly double that of the 
Rezzonico, but in many ways it is inferior. 
The diamond rustication of the lower stories 
produces an effect of over-decoration on the 
whole facade, which otherwise would not 
have been caused, for a Venetian palace can 
carry an abundance of ornament without 
ill-effects. 

It is curious that, abreast of some of his 
most Baroque designs, Longhena was building 
palaces in which not a trace of that ‘“ corrup- 
tion” can be found. An example of this 
is the Palazzo da Lezze (1654), on the Rio 
della Misericordia, a pedantic though 
thoroughly Venetian design. Space forbids 
us to say anything of Cominelli’s Palazzo 
Labia, where Tiepolo painted some famous 
frescoes, but no study of this period in 
Venice would be complete without some 
mention of Giuseppe Benoni’s Dogana, or 
Sea Customs (1676-82), almost as familiar 
in pictures of Venice as St. Mark’s Campanile 
or the Salute. Standing prominently on 
a point of land at the mouth of the Grand 
Canal, its quaint outline surmounted by a 
great golden globe, and a moving figure of 
Navigation, this is one of the many pic- 
turesque features an ungrateful generation 
owes to Baroque Art. M. 8. B. 





DISCOVERIES AT WEST 
HORSLEY CHURCH, SURREY. 


SomE important and even puzzling dis- 
coveries have been ‘made at West Horsley 
Church, which is now being restored under the 
direction of Mr. William Weir, of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. The 
church is situated by the side of the road leading 
from Leatherhead to Guildford, and among 
other reasons is of interest from the fact that 
there is well-founded ground for believing that 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s head was buried there. 
Horsley House, the beautiful old mansion almost 
opposite the church, was once the seat of the 
Raleigh family. 


THE BUILDER. 


Of: the discoveries made in the church, 
perhaps the most notable is that of the remains 
of two low arches, one on either side of the 
chancel arch, the latter having cut through the 
smaller and lower arches. What would have 
been the actual height of these arches cannot be 
told, as there is not enough of them left, yet 
sufficient can be seen to make it clear that there 
must have been two, for one could not have 
bridged the space between the jambs. But 
two arches of about such height as these must 
have been, with a pier between, would give the 
requisite width. Nor can it be said to what 
period they belong, though they must be quite 
early, possibly Saxon. The present church, 
by the way, was founded in 1086. Antiquaries 
who have visited the church while the restora- 
tion has been going on have been greatly 
puzzled as to what these arches could have 
been, and have offered many and varying solu- 
tions of the problem. One suggestion which 
seems feasible is that they are the remains of 
a stone screen. We know on the authority of 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond that triple-arch screens were 
often built in the [Xth and Xth centuries, and 
again in the XIIIth, and it is possible this may 
have been a double-arch screen. Another sug- 
gestion which has been favoured is that these 
arches were part of an arcading at the east end 
of an earlier church. Anyhow, they are probably 
the oldest part of the existing building. 

A further discovery made in the chancel 
arch was the staircase and doorway leading to 
the rood-loft. To ensure the safety of the arch 
it was deemed necessary to build up this 
stairway, for it was 2 ft. 6 in. wide in a wall only 
3 ft. thick, and the arch was not safe. But the 
doorway to the rood-loft is shown, framed in 
timber. 

A third find in the east end of the church, 
resulting from the stripping of the plaster from 
the wall, was in the south-west angle of the 
chancel, where may now be seen the remains— 
one jamb—of what appears to have been a low- 
side or so-called ‘“‘ leper’ window. This was 
probably built up when the Perpendicular south 
aisle and the Nicholas Chapel were added. 

At the western end of the church the chief 
discovery—again resulting from the stripping of 
the plaster—was the finding of the remains of 
frescoes on the west wall. This wall is part of 
the original Norman structure, and Mr. Weir 
thinks that the string course ornament of the 
fresco on the south side of the door has a 
Norman look. There are three tiers of figures 
in the frescoes on this side, but they are very 
indistinct, and it is difficult to say what they 
represent. On the lowest tier there appears 
to be a man who is waving away some beggars. 
On the row above are more men, and on the top 
row are two crucifixes—careful study having 
failed to reveal a third. On the north side of 
the door is a fresco of a life-size figure of a 
woman, probably of later date than the work on 
the south side. On either side of her is a band- 
ing which may represent a column, but no arch 
can be traced. 

The tower, which is at the west end, has been 
built on to the nave at a later date, the lowest 
part being probably of the XIIIth century, the 
next stage XIVth century, and the top later 
still, The work now going on has revealed the 
fact that the tower was not bonded to the west 
wall in any way, and it has been further dis- 
covered that the plaster, with which the exterior 
of the west wall was already covered when the 
tower was added, was not even cut away. The 
north and south walls of the tower were 
cemented to the plaster. This is very curious. 
Ov the first floor of the tower, at the junction 
of the XIIIth and XIVth century work, has 
been found a very old timber floor, and on it 
rested the remains of an ancient belfry. 

These are the principal discoveries as the 
result of the restorations, but two or three 
minor finds may be mentioned. One of these 
is the revealing of a third lancet window on 
the north side of the Early English chancel. 
This light is indicated on the outer wall, but 
could not be opened, as it might have endangered 
the safety of a Decorated window by its side. 
Then, in the Nicholas Chapel has been found, 
behind a large monument, the upper part of a 
Perpendicular window, which was originally 
the east window of the chapel, and on the 
south wall has been found, behind the monu- 
ment to some members of the Nicholas family, 
a small door leading into the chapel. This 
door is X VIth century. 

A few remarks concerning the church, apart 
from these finds, may be added. As stated, 
the present building dates back to 1086, and 
it is mentioned in Domesday Book. The north 
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arcade, cut in the Norman masonry, is probab| 
Transitional. The south arcade is rather Jai, 
in the Perpendicular period. It is difficult ¢ 
date the chancel arch, but the chancel itg 
is Early English. On the north side of the 
chancel is a beautiful canopied altar tomb of 
the Decorated period. Resting on the slab of 
the tomb is the finely-sculptured figure of 
cleric, either Roger de Berners, rector of the 
parish, about 1320, or Ranulf de Berner 
rector about 1350. On the canopy are gom 
admirably - sculptured monkeys’ heads —, 
monkey was the crest of the De Berners family— 
and these animals figure in the stained glass of 
the window above. In the east window is some 
glass of the time of Henry III. or Edward I, 
With regard to the connexion of the church 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, it appears that the 
Nicholas family bought West Horsley Hous 
from Carew Raleigh, son of Sir Walter, in 1665, 
After the execution of the latter Lady Raleigh, 
it is said, kept her husband’s head through the 
years of her long widowhood, and then it 
passed into the possession of her son Carey, 
and was buried at the time of hisdeath. In 1703 
a head was ~— up just outside the east wall of 
hapel. There were no traces 
of any bones of a body, nor was the grave big 
enough to have admitted such. 





THE CHURCH OF 
ST. THOMAS, PORTSMOUTH. 


Tue Church of St. Thomas, at Portsmouth, 
is in course of restoration, and an appeal is 
being made to the citizens for funds to com- 
plete the work to the tower. The church 
stands in the High-street of the old town, 
which was originally confined to a small area 
and surrounded with walls. A grant made by 
John de Gisors in 1180, ‘‘ for the erection of a 
chapel in honour of the glorious martyr Thomas, 
formerly Archbishop of Canterbury,” gives the 
earliest possible date of the building, and the 
details of the eastern portion show that the 
work must have been begun soon after the 
grant was made. No clear indication of the 
original scheme as a whole can be obtained, as 
the central tower was taken down and all west 
of the crossing rebuilt between 1683 and 1693, 
the date 1691 over the west door showi 
the progress of the work. The chancel. whic 
was restored a few years ago, is 54 ft. by 25 ft. 
It has two bays with vaulted aisles. The north 
and south transepts are 25 ft. wide, the north 
transept being 39 ft. long and the south 29 ft. 
The nave—86 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in.—is of four bays, 
the eastern, representing the crossing, being 
wider than the others. It has round arches 
springing from columns which support large 
galleries. The north and south aisles are 
18 ft. 6 in. wide. At the west end is a fine 
organ, said to have been made for Toledo 
Cathedral, and set up here in 1718. In this 
church is seen an abrupt transition from the 
work of the early Gothic period to that of 
the late Renaissance, with its tall columns 
and the typical work of the time. —s 

The external effect of the building is imposing, 
both from its scale and from the fact that the 
tower at the west end is very plain and massive. 
It has small belfry windows, which are nearly 
hidden by the large dials of the clock. The 
tower is capped by a wooden domed cupola, 
erected in 1702, with a lantern above, rom 
which rises a spirelet with a fine gilded vane in 
the form of a three-masted ship, with flags on 
the bowsprit, fore, main, and mizen masts, an 
a large flag on the gaff. This was set up a 
1710, and was the gift of Prince —_- 
Denmark, consort of Queen Anne. He also 

ave to the church eight bells, said to have = 

rought from Dover Castle. They were — 
at his expense, and placed in the tower In 1708. 
A small bell, which formerly used to give 
warning of fire, was removed in recent years 
from the church, and is now in the —, 
originally the Guildhall—on the opposite 5! i 0 
the street. The bell is of Spanish vole 
and bears the arms of Leon and Castile. *né 
monuments in the church are of n0 c 
interest, except that of the Duke of cg - 
who, when on the point of embarking wit 
army for the relief of Rochelle was — 
by Fenton, in the High-street, in 1628. Jam a of 
gave to the church a set of plate, the reco the 
this gift being preserved in the registers on 
back of Charles II.’s marriage certificate. : 
earliest register runs from 1653 to 1662. with 
second is a finely-bound book; it begins 91 
the record of Charles II.’s marriage 0D May pe 
1662—now cut out and framed and hang 
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The Church of St. Thomas, Portsmouth: View of Interior, looking West. 


formed here in 1325, with the assent of William 






1866. An ancient plan of the town of Ports- 


ation of the in the vestry—and contains baptisms and 
obtained, as marriages to 1694 and burials to 1678, with a de Hareweden, warden of the house of St. mouth, made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and all west few 1683-6. The marriage of Charles II. to Nicholas and the convent of the same, and with shows the Church of St. Thomas, with its 
83 and 1693, Catherine of Braganza did not, however, take the bishop’s confirmation. Bishop Wykeham, central tower, the buildings of God’s House, 
loor showi place in the Church of St. Thomas. Standing _ by his will, left a set of vestments and a chalice _ the chapel, garden, and the: wall which enclosed 
ance will a short distance from what is known as the tothe hospital. Leland, who was at Portsmouth the whole. The ‘“ Platform” and ‘Square 
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_ The north for much as a defensive work—is the Garrison south-west part of the town a fair hospitale, Tower,’ which for so many centuries has 
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Baptist and St. Nicholas, otherwise known as 
Domus Dei, or God’s House, founded by 
Bishop Peter -des Roches, of Winchester, 
shortly before 1214. On November 2, 1214, 
King John granted a charter of confirmation to 
the hospital, “‘in honour of the Holy Trinity, 
the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Cross, the Blessed 
Michael, and All Saints for the maintenance of 
Christ's poor.” In 1229 provision was made 
that the privileges of God’s House should not 
interfere with those of the parish church, and 
‘he former was bound to pay 5s. quarterly as a 
Pension to the mother church. A chantry was 


Hospital and of St. Cross, Winchester, is 
identical with John Incent, born at Berkhamp- 
stead in 1480, who became dean of St. Paul’s. 
He founded the Berkhampstead Free Grammar 
School in 1541. Some of the buildings of God’s 
House were used as a residence for the Governors 
of Portsmouth down to recent times. It was in 
these buildings—not in the chapel—that 
Charles II. was married. The allied sovercigns 
lodged here in 1814. With the exception of the 
chapel, the whole of the buildings were 
demolished in 1826. The Garrison Church was 
renovated and refitted by G. E. Street,R.A. about 


from torpedo attack. Not many years ago the 
Garrison Church still had an altar cloth adorned 
with the arms of Portugal and a view of Lisbon, 
which, it is supposed, was used at the marriage. 
The town’s wedding present—a gilt salt-cellar— 
is among the regalia in the Tower of London. 
Within the church is a brass to the memory of 
Captain John Mason, the founder of New 
Hampshire, in the United States, Captain of 
Southsea Castle, and Buckingham’s host at the 
time of the murder. The history of the parish 
church is closely interwoven with that of the 
town of Portsmouth and with many great_and 
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Garrison Church, Portsmouth: Ground Plan. 
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stirring events in our history. St. Thomas's 
tower has been a landmark for centuries to 
those returning home to “ peace after stormy 
seas,” and it may be hoped that the necessary 
funds will be provided for the preservation and 
maintenance of such a structure. 





PALAEOLITHIC PAINTINGS IN 
SOUTH WALES. 


AN important archeological discovery 1s 
announced in the J'imes of October 14. 
Hitherto no example has been known in the 
British Isles of the paintings of the Palzo- 
lithic Age, which have been found in several 
parts of France and Germany, and which 
include those vigorous representations of 
bisons, mammoths, and other animals that 
proved such a surprise to the archzological 
world. The distinguished French savant 
Professor Breuil on a recent visit to Oxford 
was much interested by the objects dis- 
covered in 1828 by Dean Buckland in Pavi- 
land Hole, on the Gower coast. A skeleton 
tinted with red ochre, known as the ‘‘ Red 
Lady,’’ and various implements and orna- 
ments of flint and mammoth ivory convinced 
him that they belonged to the Aurignacian 
period, the earliest of the three stages of the 
Upper Paleolithic epoch. An investigation 
of the district was undertaken by him in 
company with Professor Sollas, of Oxford, 
with the object of ascertaining whether any 
paintings of the same period existed there. 
After a fruitless examination of a number of 
caves, they were at last rewarded by the 
discovery in Bacon’s Hole, near the Mumbles, 
of an example of this ancient art protected 
by a stalagmite deposit from obliteration. 
It consists merely of a series of red bands 
arranged one above another, similar to those 
found in the Font de Gaume in the Dordogue, 
but none of those delightful animal pictures. 
Since, however, one example of this primi- 
tive art has been found in our islands, we 
may well hope that others will eventually 
come to light. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


Tue description of the building of the Tower 
of Babel as conceived by the medieval mind, 
given in the Builder for July 20, can be 
compared with that of Flavius Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, in his ‘‘ Antiquities of the 
Jews,” published in A.p. 93. 

He says that the three sons of Noah—Shem, 
Japhet, and Ham—who were born one hundred 
years before the Flood, were the first to descend 
into the plains after the Flood, and persuaded 
others who were afraid of the lower grounds on 
account of the Flood to do likewise. The plain 
in which they dwelt, he says, was called Shinar. 

The idea of building a tower he attributes to 
Nimrod, a grandson of Ham, ‘‘a bold man, and 
of great strength of hand.” Josephus says that 
he, Nimrod, said “he would be revenged on 
God, if he should have a mind to drown the 
world again, for that he would build a tower 
.too high for the waters to be able to reach.” 
They, therefore, commenced the building of a 
tower, “‘ neither sparing any pains, nor being in 
any degree negligent about the work; and by 
reason of the multitude of hands employed in 
it, it grew very high, sooner than anyone could 
expect, but the thickness of it was so great, and 
it was so strongly built, that thereby its great 
height seemed, upon the view, to be less than it 
really was.” 

Now follows the most interesting part of the 
description, wherein the materials employed 
are described. 

Josephus says:—‘It was built of burnt 
brick, cemented together with mortar, made of 
bitumen, that it might not be liable to admit 
water.” 

Later he says that the place wherein they 
built the tower is now called Babylon, because 
of the confusion of that language which they 
readily understood before, for the Hebrews 
mean by the word Babel, confusion. 

The Sibyl also makes mention of this tower 
when she says :—‘‘ When all men were of one 
language, some of them built a high tower, as if 
they would thereby ascend up to heaven, but 
the Gods sent storms of wind and overthrew 
the tower, and gave everyone his peculiar 
language, and for this reason.it was that the 
city was called Babylon.” 

With regard to the material of which this 
tower was built, the Bible says :—‘‘ Go, let us 
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make brick, and burn them thoroughly. And 
they had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar.’”? Of course, this cannot be con- 
sidered as independent proof in support of the 
description given by Josephus, as he most 
certainly consulted the ancient Jewish records, 
amongst others, for material for his writings, 
but we do not know what other evidence he 
had for his description of the material employed. 

This much we do know, that bricks were used 
long before the time of the building of the Tower 
of Babel, both burnt and unburnt. Sun-dried 
bricks, or ‘‘ adobes ”’ (still made at the present 
day), were made by the Egyptians of Nile mud 
with reeds to form a binding; and to give only 
one instance of many, Sargon of Akkad made 
burnt bricks circa 3800 B.c., whereas the Tower 
of Babel was built some 1,700 years later, or 
circa 2247 p.c. Even glazed tiles were made 
before the ‘Tower of Babel was erected. 

As for the employment of bitumen for lime, 
this was but natural, as it was, and still is, 
a product plentifully supplied in these hot 
regions by nature. It was to be found oozing 
out of the ground, and in the form of lakes, some 
of not inconsiderable size. Tacitus describes 
the third lake into which the Jordan flows, and 
says that at certain times it throws up a quantity 
of pitch or bitumen, the gathering and use 
of which experience, the mother of all useful 
arts, has taught. 

Birs Nimrud, the traditional site of the 
Tower of Babel, is but a hill of ruins, surrounded 
by the remains of the ancient city of Babylon. 
A hill of ruins surrounded by other ruins, 
standing in a vast silent plain, once a noble 
city filled with many inhabitants, and the home 
of the greatest king of his day, but now returned 
again to its first silent state, a sandy desert 
waste. 





HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE excavations recently car- 

The Baths of ried out in the Baths of 

Caracalla. Caracalla have led to im- 
portant discoveries both from 
the artistic and antiquarian points of view. In 
the so-called “stadium” of the baths the 
medieval limekiln, in which it was the practice 
to calcine the marbles gathered from the sur- 
rounding ruins, has been found, and near it 
fragments of the rare marble of which the 
baldacclicus columns at San Gregorio are 
formed. The clearing of the drainage channels 
of the baths has yielded two archaic statues of 
Greek marble of Apollo and Bacchus respec- 
tively, a fine life-size torso of an athlete, a 
charming statuette of a satyr, and, most beauti- 
ful of all, a more than life-size statue of Venus 
Anadiomene, with the arms raised in the act of 
arranging her hair. 

The important remains of a temple of 
Mithra have also been discovered. ‘‘ The main 
hall,” says a correspondent in the Morning Post 
of September 9, “is composed of a large central 
nave paved with black and white mosaics and 
two side aisles, each divided into three parts 
by three [? two] rows of three columns.” The 
temple, the largest known, is rather over 70 ft. 
long and nearly 32 ft. wide. The Mithraic 
cult, especially popular among the soldiers of 
the Roman armies, was very widely spread 
throughout the Empire in the early centuries 
of Christianity, with which it had certain 
analogies, particularly in its doctrine of the 
remission of sins through the shedding of blood. 
Its ceremonies were conducted in subterranean 
chambers like this temple. The Taurobolium, 
or slaying of the bull by Mithra, is represented 
on the walls, while one of the altars, almost 
cubic in form, represents rocks among which a 
snake is wriggling. 


Lorp Luanearrock, F.S.A., 
Lord who died on September 24 at 
Llangattock. his country seat, the Hendre, 
near Monmouth, aged seventy- 
five years, restored at his own charges several 
churches in the county ; to Monmouth he gave 
the public hall and gymnasium. He owned 
6,100 acres in Monmouthshire and much property 
in Bermondsey, Southwark, Newington, and 
Camberwell. To Southwark he presented the 
site of the free library. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, and was elevated to 
the peerage as Baron Llangattock, of the 
Hendre, in 1892. His portrait-bust, by Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R.A., was recently presented 
to him as Provincial Grand Master for the 
Eastern Division of South Wales. 
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REPAIRS are now in progres 


Chester in the cloisters of Chester 
Cathedral Cathedral under Mr. Gilbey 
Cloisters. Scott. They were rendere 


necessary by the collapse , 
short time ago of part of the vaulting in th, 
eastern walk. On examination it has bee 
found that a mass of earth and débris, estimate 
to weigh 250 tons, rests upon the top of the 
vaults, and it is therefore not surprising that 
the weight and moisture should have caused 
the accident. This rubbish, which has poy 
been removed, is supposed to represent the 
remains of the Dorter, which is known to haye 
occupied this position, and was allowed to {all 
into decay. 

The repairs have brought to light some ip. 
teresting architectural features, including q 
doorway leading from the Dorter to the stair. 
case by which the church was reached at night 
and a small quatrefoil window. Three small 
bricked-up windows found over the reader's 
pulpit in the refectory are to be restored, and 
the Dean and Chapter are now proposing to 
restore the whole of this apartment, which has 
been much disfigured by utilitarian alterations 
from time to time. The entire cost of the 
works is estimated at 10,0001. 


In some work of reconstruc. 
The Bishops’ tion at the Royal Infirmary 
Well, Glasgow. has been discovered what is 
believed to be the Bishops’ 
Well, appertaining to the palace, of which the 
chapel and ruins gave place to the building of 
the Royal Infirmary, to the west of the 
Cathedral, at the close of the XVIIIth century. 
The well has been found immediately beneath 
the entrance steps; it is vaulted, in concrete, 
to about 5 ft. square, and has a boarding of 
oak on two sides. The well has been filled in 
to within a few feet from the top, and a brick 
wall, built on the south side, forms a sump for 
surface-water and perhaps land drains ; a pipe- 
sewer was also inserted for draining the water 
away. 
In the course of excavations 
The Episcopal at Holme Park last week have 
Palace, been discovered some interest- 
Sonning, Berks. ing remains of the old manor- 
house—a palace of the bishops 
and deans of Salisbury, and _ originally, as 
is believed, the episcopal seat of a more 
ancient diocese during the separation of Berks 
and Wilts from Sherbourne. I" Sonning 
Palace Richard II.’s consort, Isabel, lived in 
the interval between his deposition and death 
at Pontefract. The remains now brought to 
light comprise some well-preserved tiles and 
glass, old pottery, knives, and a silver penny, 
minted at York, 1504-9. There are also frag- 
ments of stone masonry and stairs, tiled floors, 
and medieval fireplaces, with walls of flint and 
stone that encompass an area of nearly two 
acres in extent. The work of exploration was 
undertaken at the instance of Mr. Heysen, 4 
well-known archeologist. 


Accorpine to the Times of 
October 1 the authorities of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral are con- 
sidering the disposal of 4 
number of fragments of woodwork, including 
specimens of carving in oak by Grinling Gibbons 
and his school of great beauty, which are at 
present stored useless and unseen in various 
nooks and corners, especially in the Oak Room 
over the choir. It is felt that these and other 
objects of interest in their possession should 
made available for public inspection, and it has 
been suggested that they should be presented 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum, either 
singly or, in the case of the woodwork, made 
up into a stall, if the material is found sufficient 
and suitable for this purpose. Another sug- 
gestion is that a museum might well be form ' 
within the Cathedral itself for the exhibition 0 
many objects of artistic and historical interest 
in connexion with the present and previous 
fabrics, a museum analogous to that of the 
Opéra del Duomo at Florence. 


Mr. J. S.M. WARD, F.R.Hist.5., 
Rubbings of who has contributed articles to 
Monumental our pages on several occasions, 
Brasses. has in the press a book on 
monumental brasses illustrated 
with twenty-five reproductions of “ rubbings. 
Much of real archeological interest attaches to 
memorial brasses, hitherto known and apprecl- 
ated only by the few, and the little volume ™ 
preparation should be acceptable to students ¢ 
the subject. 


A St. Paul’s 


Museum. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INSURANCE ACT: 


EMPLOYEES’ REFUSAL TO PRODUCE 
CARDS. 


E have already commented on the 
ny duties of employers in connexion 
with insurance cards or books, show- 
ing that it was an offence under the Insurance 
Act and the rules made thereunder for an 
employer to retain an employee’s book or card. 
The reverse side of the case is raised in a 
communication received by Messrs. Gratze, 
ltd, from the Insurance Commissioners and 
published in the Times for 4th inst. in answer 
fo an inquiry as to what steps must be taken 
when a workman refuses to produce his card. 
The answer was that the employer must get 
and stamp an emergency card (see Rules dated 
Mav 22, 1912, proviso to Rule 5). 

Messrs. Gratze, however, wrote in reply that 
their workmen not only refused to produce 
their cards or obtain them, but they also 
declined to allow the firm to make any deduc- 
tin from their wages. The Commissioners 
have already prosecuted several employers who 
have failed to comply with the Act, so perhaps 
now they will turn their attention to recalci- 
trant employees who place their employers in 
a position of difficulty. 

As regards insurance cards under Part I. of 
the Act, under Rule 5 (2) it would appear to 
be an offence for an employed contributor to 
decline to produce his card when reasonably 
required so to do for the purpose of stamping ; 
but under Part II. of the Act we can find no 
similar provision as regards “ unemployment 
books.” Rule 3 (2) only says “ it shall be the 
duty of the workman to deliver or cause to be 
delivered his book to the employer.”’ Does 
refusal involve a penalty ? 

Then another question arises, Can a private 
person institute a prosecution for an offence 
under Part I. of the Act ? Under Part II., by 
sect. 101, it is clear that proceedings for a refusal 
to comply with the regulations can only be 
instituted by, or with, the consent of the Board 
of Trade (see subsect. 3); but sect. 69, which 
deals with the breach of Part I., or of any 
regulations made thereunder, contains no such 
limitation, merely enacting that a person 
guilty of such an offence shall be liable to 
certain penalties “on summary conviction.” 

It is becoming daily more apparent how 
hardly the Act is bearing upon employers. 
They are made the collectors of the sums due 
for insurance from their workpeople, and they 
have to find the sums due in the first instance 
themselves ; if the workpeople throw difficulties 
in their way they have to perform a duty 
expressly placed by the Act on the workman, 
and to procure an emergency card. If their 
workpeople are guilty of the offence of refusing 
to produce a card under Part I. of the Act they 
may be able to prosecute, under Part II. they 
can only do so by permission of the Board of 
Trade. If the workpeople refuse to allow their 
contributions to be deducted from their wages, 
as the Act contemplates, the employer has to 
take proceedings to recover them. How is it 
Possible in these days of labour unrest for 
emp‘oyers to be continually taking proceedings 
‘gainst their workmen for the recovery of such 
small sums ? 
an 18 easy to see that, as the Act is framed, 
ps poale burden will come to be laid upon the 
a but as it stands the least the Com- 
a Sloners can do is to prosecute workmen who 
po to carry out their duties under the Act, 

wag to confine their energies to employers. 

y, but by no means least, it surely should 
Fe — an offence for a workman to decline 
own = an employer to deduct the workmen’s 
ontribution from his wages. 





‘ NEW DISPOSAL WORKS, ILKESTON. 
reate, Mayor of Ilkeston (Councillor S. Shaw) 
the n B., opened new sewage disposal works for 
— of Ilkeston. In responding to 
Alde st of ‘‘The Engineers,” proposed by 
— C. A. Sudbury, Mr. Wilcox said 
pe oe embodied the most recent scientific 
of th of sewage disposal. The estimated cost 
met ene submitted to the Local Govern- 
o oard was 32.000/.. and the scheme had 
len ed — well — the rage Dur- 
- Tuction of the works no less than 

000. had been paid in wages locally. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Institution of Municipal Engineers on 
October 11 Mr. Frederick W. Platt read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Modernising of Building 
By-laws,’’ in the course of which he said :— 

‘The recent circular letter of the Local 
Government Board to local authorities direct- 
ing attention to the need of reviewing the 
existing codes of by-laws in operation in the 
various local governing centres of England 
and Wales is deserving of much attention. 
The Model Code has, on the whole, been 
serviceable. It now needs modernising, and 
the intention of the Board to do so is greatly 
welcomed. 

The authors of the Model Code in drafting 
the earlier forms of by-laws had regard 
mainly to buildings of stone or brick con- 
struction, and, apart from what is considered 
their respective character, they are in- 
appropriate to types of construction now in 
use, ench as buildings of hollow blocks or 
slabs of terra-cotta, concrete, reinforced 
brickwork, etc.; for hollow or half-timbered 
walls and steel or other framed walls hung 
with tiles, slates, etc., filled in where neces- 
sary with incombustible materials; for build- 
ings where piers are employed, and where 
large window openings are needed; or for 
the thickness of walls of outbuildings. 

Again, the ordinary clauses for the laying- 
out of roads do not permit of the class of 
roads which have been designed in some 
garden cities, neither do they differentiate 
between the type of paving needed for 
varying grades of roads or for exceptional 
arrangements which are demanded in certain 
eases by the configuration of the ground. 

What form should modernising take? 
Take the question of walls, floors, and roofs 
—that is, to ensure ‘‘ due stability’? m 
them. Should not the knowledge of the 
behaviour of materials be utilised in deter- 
mining the various sizes of the respective 
parts rather than tabulated sizes of the 
thickness of each wall or of the materials 
being set out in the form of a by-law? For 
example, the present Model Code prescribes 
that buildings shall be enclosed with walls, 
termed external, party, cross, or return 
walls, constructed of hard, incombustible 
materials, such as good bricks, etc., and 
then proceeds to give the thicknesses of the 
walls according to the particular height the 
wall is to be erected, neglecting entirely 
whether any loads were to be transmitted to 
such walls from floors or subsequent loading 
when in use. 

In this matter of loading it is common 
practice to find that the joists of buildings 
of the cottage type were rarely built into 
party-walls, but often are supported upon a 
wall half-brick in thickness and an external 
wall, the thinner wall thus carrying a greater 
proportion of the weight of the building than 
the thicker external wall. Obviously such 
an external wall, if built of the by-law 
thickness, might be either too thick when not 
loaded or too thin when loaded. The code 
does not recognise a wall half-brick in thick- 
ness, nor does it, under such conditions as 
here mentioned, prohibit its use. Another 
fallacy is where almost the whole of a story 
is required as an opening. The code here 
requires sufficient piers to be provided, or 
in some cases story posts, but never states 
what a sufficient pier or story post is, or how 
such is to be determined. 

Again, modern buildings of the warehouse 
type are rarely simple in construction. The 
are often built upon highly valuable land, 
which leads to a varying distribution of the 
loads supported by the floors, whose strength 
has to be determined by the loading circum- 
stances of each particular case. To apply a 
model code based upon a universal system 
of high loading to such buildings would 
result in unnecessary expense being incurred 
in the thickness of the walls or strength of 


the floors, without necessarily providing 
uniformity of strength throughout the 
building: 


Therefore, if full advantage is to be taken 
of this opportunity to revise an existing code 


of by-laws, consideration should be given to 
the desirability of including in the revised 
code power to determine that the various 
parts of at least buildings of the “‘ public ‘ 
or ‘‘ warehouse ’’ class shouid be so designed 
that when loaded as intended the buildings 
would be in equilibrium throughout. Obvi- 
ously much care would be needed to draft 
governing regulations. The following points, 
however, might form the subject of con- 
sideration :— 

(1) The type of building and the purpose 
for which it would be erected. 

(2) The type of material to be used in its 
erectiou. 

(3) The maximum stresses permitted in 
such materials. 

(4) The method of calculation to be fol- 
lowed in determining the resistance of the 
materials, and the effect of the loading on 
the various parts for the determining of both 
external and internal forces. 

(5) The extent of the details required from 
the building owner to enable the local 
authority to be satisfied that due stability 
would be obtained, and the nature of the 
declaration that the building would be duly 
supervised during construction. 

(6) The nature, type, and extent of the 
tests tu be made during and after erection 
to ascertain that the above conditions were 
fulfilled. 

(7) The guarantee that the building would 
not be internally stressed to an extent. ex- 
ceeding the designed resistance. 

Some such regulations would at once pro- 
vide all the power that a local authority 
needed to ensure ‘‘due stability’’ in every 
portion of buildings other than those of the 
domestic type, and would remove from the 
code all those cumbrous rules respecting 
thickness of walls and their attendant varia- 
tions consequent upon some contingency often 
more or less remote. 

ln matters of means of egress, disposition 
of seating in public assembly-rooms, position 
of staircases, situation and type of sanita: 
accommodation in buildings, all could be 
more usefully regulated by taking into 
account the type of construction of the build- 
ing, as well as the nature of the business or 
undertaking to be carried on therein. What 
always obtains under the Model Code is that 
a minimum of structural stability, based 
upon an ordinary use, is prescribed; and this 
becomes in practice an actual maximum. 

Domestic buildings would require different 
treatment to public or warehouse buildings. 
They are subject to greater changes and 
different usage. Yet modernising even in 
their ‘‘structural stability ’’ by-laws is pos- 
sible. Why should walls require footings if 
resting upon sufficient concrete or rock 


foundation? Why should parapet walls be 
needed, with all the risk of conveying 
moisture into the houses? Why should 


window-frames be required to be set back 
4} in. from the face-line of buildings? Why 
should overhanging eaves be prohibited, con- 
sidering all the protection from dampness 
they afford to the walls beneath them? 
ae other questions could be usefully asked 
by those revising by-laws. 

And the inquisition could be carried on 
throughout those by-laws which are made for 
‘* purposes of health.’’ Why should isolating 
traps, with their ground-level inlets, be 
demanded? Why should not power be ob- 
tained to enable a regulation to be made 
governing the cubic contents of a room and 
prescribing the ratio between height, length, 
and width of all living-rooms, instead of the 
present one dealing only with height? 
Should not a regulation be possible requiring 
all dwelling-houses to be provided with a 
pantry or larder, and also that all living- 
rooms should have at least one window in 
them through which the sunlight can pass 
every day the sun shines? By-laws dealing 
with the construction, direction, width, 
length, and paving of streets should be care- 
fully modernised. Should not regulations be 
made enabling the owners of streets to com- 
plete them with dustless paving rather than 
with the ordinary sett paving, which is often 
laid with open insanitary joints? 










‘The limitation of the number of houses or 
other buildings in a row should be congidered, 
and rules prescribed to direct that the course 
of streets should be such as to enable the 
maximum amount of sunlight to pass into the 
buildings erected upon their sides; and to 
further make provision for the encouragement 
of open spaces at the front in addition to 
the land eet apart for street purposes, the 
latter of which might be reduced in width if 
additional «pace were provided for use as 
garden land in front of buildings. Some 
balancing clause, whereby this type of laying- 
out would be made possible, would have an 
encouraging effect upon the minds of persons 
who would be considering the development of 
land, especially if the effect of the clauce 
would be to reduce the cost of street works, 
which oftentimes are greater than the value 
of the land for which the works are under- 
taken. 

Many other points might be adduced to 
show the need of modernising, but one ques- 
tion should be kept foremost in the mind of 
those considering the subject, and this is it: 
That the local circumstances should be fully 
considered before determining the phrasing 
of any particular regulation.”’ 


ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS 
AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC 


GARDEN, EDINBURGH. 
Tue Town Clerk of Edinburgh has prepared 


a Report with reference to the additions to 
the puadions at the Royal Botanic Garden in 
regard to which differences have arisen be- 
tween the Corporation of Edinburgh and the 
Board of Works in consequence of the line 
of the new buildings having been made to 
project about 18 ft. beyond the building line 
of the street. Sir Thomas Hunter points out 
that the Corporation objected to the encroach- 
ment, objection being mainly founded on 
public policy, but partly also on legal grounds. 
The objections were stated :—(1) Incongruity 
of surroundings (tho new building is con- 
structed of brick harled with stone facings, 
while hitherto Government buildings in Edin- 
burgh have been substantial, dignified, and 
appropriate) ; (2) projection beyond the general 
building line; and (3) that the building pre- 
sents an obstacle to the future widening of 
the street. The Board of Works now propose 
completing the extension of the laboratories, 
and the legal aspect of the Corporation’s ob- 
jection refers to this proposal. In the litiga- 
tion which had taken place in the Court of 
Session between the Corporation and_ the 
Crown the Lord Ordinary had held that the 
Commissioners were subject to the 30-ft. line 
restriction, but the First Division held the 
opposite opinion, Even a successful appeal to 
the House of Lords would not affect the build- 
ing already erected. It would, however, mean 
less expense to the Corporation when they 
came to widen the street, if they had to deal 
with one building rather than with two, and 
ihe question was whether by arrangement the 
whole building might not even yet be kept 
back. It was regrettable that the Government 
should have insisted on erecting buildings in 
opposition to the wishes of the Dean of Guild 
Court and Town Council when there was no 
necessity for such a step. 

According to the Scotsman, members of 
Edinburgh Town Council were in_receipt of 
a letter on the 10th inst. from Mr. C. E. 
Price, M.P., which confirms the statements 
made regarding the possibility of an amicable 
settlement of the difficulties between the Office 
of Works and Edinburgh Corporation regard- 
ing the building line at the Botanic Gardens. 
Mr. Price asks the members to give the matter 
their careful consideration before next Council 
meeting, as Lord Beauchamp, the First Com- 
missioner of Works, is anxious to get the 
matter settled as quickly as possible. The 
letter relates that the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of Edinburgh and other members 
ed with the city met Lord Beauchamp. 





connect 
His Lordship’s difficulty, proceeds the letter, 
was in getting the Treasury to spend money 
in pulling down the building it had so recently 
erected. After considerable discussion the 
following suggestion was made:—That the 
Town Council be at the expense of taking 
out the front portion of the present building 
and setting it back to the line desired. This 
could be done without materially altering 
the building as a whole, and would not 
involve a large expenditure of money, as the 
frontage and the rooms adjoining it are of 
such a nature that this proposal could easily 
be carried out. If this proposal is agreed to 
it would leave the Office of Works free to 
amend their plans for the new building, so 
as to find accommodation for the: classrooms 
destroyed. It will necessarily involve the 
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Treasury in an increased expenditure, but there 
would be less difficulty in ogaig: | this than 
by the former proposal to share the expendi- 
ture — the buildings as a whole. Apart 
from the particular buildings concerned, other 
and more extensive proposals are under con- 
sideration by the Department, which, if carried 
out, will greatly increase the amenities of 
the Botanic Gardens. 





REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Tue General Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers met last week at the 
Council House, Bristol. The High Sheriff 
(Mr. R. E. Bush) presided in the absence of 
the Lord Mayor. Representatives of public 
authorities and plumbers were present from 
all parts of the’ kingdom. In the course of 
the proceedings, the Council adopted the 
recommendation of a Committee that, ‘In 
order that the public may have greater security 
for the efficiency of the sanitary appliances 
and water services in their houses, the -work 
connected with such appliances and _ services 
may be so marked by registered plumbers that 
the names of the master plumbers, or other 
employers, and also of the operative plumbers 
employed to execute the work, may be 
identified and recorded, and a check may thus 
be placed on the employment of unqualified or 
irresponsible persons to execute plumbers’ 
work.” At the conclusion of the Conference 
the Chairman, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A., made a statement with regard to 
the position of the building trade and the 
National Insurance Act, in which he said that 
one of the most important functions of the 
Act was the improvement of the public health. 
Inter alia, the Act empowered the Insurance 
Officers to arrange for the testing of the skill 
and knowledge of any insured workman whose 
repeated failure to obtain or retain employ- 
ment appeared to be due to defects in those 
respects, and in suitable cases to pay out of 
the employment fund all or any of the 
expenses incidental to the provision of his 
instruction. If that was construed, as it was 
anticipated to be construed, in its relation to 
the public health, the test and instruction of 
the plumber would call for the consideration 
of the General Council of the National 
Registration of Plumbers. 





IMPROVED FIRE-ESCAPES FOR 


YORK BUILDINGS. 

THE question of improving fire-escape 
facilities in New York has recently been 
under consideration by the Bureau of Build- 
ings under the direction of Mr. Rudolph P. 
Miller, the Superintendent. In New York 
the ordinary means of escape generally con- 
sists of a series of iron balconies at the 
several stories, connected by stairs and pro- 
vided with a hinged ladder that can be let 
down from the lowest balcony in case of 
need. As such ladders are often found to 
be too heavy for manipulation by persons 
requiring to use them, it is now proposed 
that they shall be balanced with a counter- 
weight and furnished with guides. In 
buildings with a large number of occupants 
balanced iron stairs are recommended instead 
of ladders. One advantage of balanced 
ladders or stairs is that the height of the 
lowest balcony above the street may be con- 
siderably increased. The capacity of exterior 
fire-escapes has been greatly increased in 
some cases by arranging two _ intersecting 
stairs in the form of a letter ‘‘X”’ between 
successive balconies. 


NEW 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHANCEL, CHURCH OF ST. LEONARD, MUNDFORD. 

The chancel of the ancicnt church of St. 
Leonard, Mundford, Norfolk, has been re- 
opened after restoration. Among the features 
of the work is a rood-screen, completing the 
old XIVth-century screen, and supporting the 
new organ in its carved case. The interior 
of the new roof of the chancel is treated in 
blue and gold, as is the Early English masonry 
of the east window. The alabaster reredos, 
containing the Crucifixion and eight other 
carved figures, is also treated in colour. Mr. 
J. N. Comper is the architect. 

CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 

A new church, situated at the west end of 
Rose-street, has been erected on the site of 
the old Charlotte Chapel. The new building, 
providing accommodation for 950 people, is in 
the Renaissance style, in harmony with the 
adjacent architecture of Charlotte-square. 
The two principal entrance doors are placed 
in the centre of the Rose-street front, and give 
access to the main entrance vestibule, which 
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extends the entire width between the principal 
staircases. The lower hall is special] 
arranged for Sunday-school work. [p th, 
main auditorium is the baptistry, which is 
sunk level with the platform.- The gallo 
extends along the north, east, and west wall, 
An upper hall is centrally placed on the top 
floor, This | accommodates -some 200 
people, while in the basement hall accommo. 
dation is ec for between 400 and 509 
people. There are also various other rooms 
including a business-room. The joint arobj. 
tects of the new building are’ Mr. James A 
Arnott, of Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, 
and Mr. J. Inch Morrison, Edinburgh. : 


ENLARGEMENT OF GABALFA CHURCH. 

It is proposed to enlarge St. Mark’s 
Gabalfa. The plans, prepared by Ms aoe 
Vaughan, and approved by the Incorporated 
Church Building Society and the Liandaft 
Church Building Society, will increase the 
accommodation by 270 sittings, at a cost of 
2,5007. The first section takes the form of 
a new north aisle, the extension of the Nave 
westwards, and the provision of an organ 
chamber and heating cellar. By the second 
section of the proposed additions, which will 
be commenced as soon as funds are forth: 
coming, it is intended to add-a south aisle 
a new chancel with ambulatory, and with 
clergy and choir vestries, and a tower at the 
west end. The total accommodation to be 
provided is 649 sittings, and the estimated cost 
of the whole scheme is 6,5002. This includes 
the tower, 20 ft. square at the base and rising 
to a height of 70 ft. to the parapet. 


CHURCH, LANGLEY MILL. 

The new Church of St. Andrew, Langle 
Mill, has just been consecrated by the Biker 
of Southwell. The church has been erected at 
a cost of 6,3002. It is built in the Gothic 
style of Derbyshire stone, and contains a nave 
and south aisle and a south transept, which 
will be used as a lady chapel. The timber. 
work is of English oak. The total length of 
the church is 120 ft. and the breadth 52 ft., 
and the tower 56 ft. The architect is Mr. 
J. S. Brocklesby, of Merton, Surrey. The 
church has seating accommodation for 500. 


NEW HALLS, YOKER PARISH CHURCH, NEAR 

GLASGOW. 

The new halls in connexion with Yoker 
Parish Church were formally opened on 
Saturday last. The halls have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. H. D. Walton, archi- 
tect, at a cost of about 1,7007. The largest 
hall provides accommodation for 420 persons. 


ST. JAMES’S (CHURCH OF SCOTLAND), EAST DULWICH, 
S.E. 

A bronze tablet to the memory of the late 
Alderman John Somerville was unveiled in 
this church on the 13th inst. by the Mayor of 
Camberwell (Alderman W. Brenchley, J.P.). 
The tablet is designed in the late Gothic 
manner. Spandril shields show the arms of 
St. James and St. Andrew, and floral orna- 
ment, which is sparingly introduced, is based 
upon the thistle. The inscription is enclosed 
within a cusped arch and surmounted by the 
cross and crown. The tablet was modelled 
and cast by Messrs. H. W. Cashmore & (o., 
of Victoria-street, S.W., from the design and 
details of Mr. A. J. Clifford Ewen, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., East Dulwich-road, S.E. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KIDDERMINSTER. 

The Countess of Dudley recently opened a high 
school for girls which has been erected by the 
Worcestershire County Council at Kidder- 
minster. The school stands on a site which 
formerly formed part of the Hill-grove Estate. 
The a is built of red brick, with stone 
dressings,and accommodates 200 students, There 
are eight classrooms, with art, music, labora- 
tory, and lecture-rooms. A caretaker’s house 
has also been erected. The total cost of the 
buildings and equipment is about 10,000., 
exclusive of the site. Mr. J. Bridgwater, of 
Cradley Heath, has been the contractor, an 
Messrs. Pritchard & Pritchard, of Kidder- 
minster, the architects. 


GEORGE HERIOT’S SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 
New science laboratories have been erecte 
as additions to this school at a cost of ae 
13,0007. The new building is 173 ft. in len 
and three stories high, and contains geography, 
lecture, apparatus, preparation, masters. 
electrical. research, dynamics, and other — 
Electric light has been installed throughout, 
and the plans for the new works were al 
pared by Mr. John Anderson, superintenden 
of works for George Heriot’s Trust. 


COUNCIL SCHOOL, DALLAS-ROAD, LANCASTER. 
of the new Council Schools 


The openin : 
in Dallas-road, Lancaster, took place ot ra 
8th inst. The new schools will take the Pa 


of the Sulyard-street Council School. - 
work in the designing and execution 
plans, says the Lancashire Daily Post, 
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out by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
A Bradshaw. The school is one of the 
frst designed with a detached or insulated 
central hall. The Board of Education had 
found the ordinary central hall type of school 
dificult to ventilate, and when used for singing 
or drill disturbed the work in the classrooms. 
There will be through ventilation for class- 
rooms and central hall by the plan adopted. 
The school is designed to accommodate 940 
scholars, but as it will be also used as a 
eentre for manual training, cookery, and 
laundry, the total accommodation is for 1,000 
pupils. The building is Renaissance in char- 
acter. The basement will be used for manual 
training, cookery, and laundrywork. There 
will also be provision for practical geography. 
The area will be utilised in summer as an 
open-air school. The hall is 61 ft. by 30 ft.. 
and is provided with a gallery at one end. 
Lantern work is provided for. There is also 
on the first floor the junior school, with south 
aspect. There is also on the same floor head- 
mistress’s room and storeroom. The upper de- 

rtment has also a south aspect. Provision 
js made for science teaching and practical 
geography in this department. For the senior 
iris chairs are provided at their desks. By 
throwing two classrooms into one, effected by 
moving a sliding partition, a music-room will 
be provided. Of the many classrooms. there 
are only two provided with a north aspect, 
but these are made especially light. Staff- 
rooms are provided on each floor. There are 
six exits provided. The total cost of the school 
has been about 14,0007. 


carried 
G. 


SCHOOL, GILMERTON, EDINBURGH. 


Plans prepared by Mr. Inch Morrison, archi- 
tect, Edinburgh, for a school to replace the 
Anderson Female School, Gilmerton, have 
been adjusted by Liberton School Board. The 
new school will accommodate 400 pupils. 


PORTOBELLO TOWN HALL. 


At Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, Edin- 

burgh Corporation were granted warrant to 
erect a Town Hall for Portobello. The new 
hall will face the High-street, and is designed 
to accommodate 500 people in the area and 
another 500 in the gallery. The platform will 
seat about seventy people, and the whole 
building has been designed to suit operatic, 
theatrical, and similar forms of entertainment, 
In addition to the main hall there will be 
artists’ rooms, a kitchen, servery, and com- 
mittee-rooms. There will be crush halls at 
the entrance, and corridors will run along 
both sides of the area for the freer movement 
of the patrons. The building, the front of 
which is to be of stone, will be set back from 
the High-street a distance of 45 ft., so as to 
ave a drive in at each side of the main 
entrance. The cost of the Town Hall will be 
over 6,000. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Williamson, the City Architect. 


NEW PAVILION, CARNOUSTIE, N.B. 


The Carnoustie Pavilion was opened on 
Saturday last in Park-avenue, one of the main 
arteries between the High-street and the 
Links. The hall is 45 ft. wide by 65 ft. long, 
and has a seating capacity for about 900 people. 
A gallery is constructed on the cantilever 
principle, the holding capacity being about 

. There is a promenade along the back, 
which will accommodate nearly 200 people. 
The main front is finished in white Portland 
cement. The building has been erected from 
eeigns under the snecial supervision of Mr. 
J. D. Swanston, architect, Kirkcaldy, and the 
cost will be between three and four thousand 

unds. The contractors for the work were :— 

uilder, Mr. John Carnegie, Barry; joiners, 
Messrs, J. Stewart & Sons, Dundee; iron and 
steel work, Messrs. P. & W. M‘Lellan, Ltd., 
Glasgow ; plumber-work, Messrs. J. Farqu- 
arson & Son, Carnoustie; asphalt, Vulcanite, 
td., Belfast; slater-work, Messrs. Alexander 
Lack & Sons, Carnoustie ; plasterers, Messrs. 
— & Hunt, Dundee; glaziers, Messrs. 
namey & Scott, Dundee; heating, Messrs. 
ae & Martin, Kirkcaldy; electric installa- 
ion, Mr. J. B. Robertson, Edinburgh; 
ecorator, Mr. E. Mathewson, Carnoustie; 
“s-engine and dynamo, Messrs. Morrison & 
0, Glasgow. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Mr. Robert Lynn 
architect, Belfast, the Boyle” s Ae of 
reatilation, (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 
re ‘ air-pump” ventilators and air-inlets, 
Aa applied to Waringstown Female 
a The School. 

€ Spittlesea Hospital, Luton, is bein 
ee with Shorland’s warm-air eeatidiehianns 
se Manchester stoves, with descending 
seca ‘ager and patent exhaust roof venti- 
lid oe Messrs, E. H. Shorland & Brother, 

+ Of Failsworth, Manchester. 


THE .BUILDER 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
-BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


’ At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a projecting hood over 
the entrance to a house on the north-western 
side of Mallord-street, Chelsea (Mr. W. D. 
Carée for Mr. P. Morris).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a projecting clock at 
No. 51, Sloane-square, Chelsea (Greenwich 
Time, Ltd., for Victuallers, Ltd.).—Consent 

Deptford.—Erection of a urinal at the rear 
of the ‘“‘ Black Horse’ public-house, No. 195, 
Evelyn-street, Deptford, to abut upon Hood- 
street (Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & 
Co., Ltd., for Mr. Capon).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Erection of a two-story addition to 
the Burlington Laundry, Rigault-road, Ful- 
ham (Mr. J. Codrington).—Refused. 

Hackney, South.—Erection of a building to 
abut upon the southern side of Leagrave-street 
and the eastern side of Chatsworth-road, 
Hackney (Mr. C. W. Hodgson for Messrs. 
Brock & Son):—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a cinematograph 
theatre to abut upon the western side of Queen- 
street and the southern side of Bridge-street, 
Hammersmith (Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of an iron and glass 
porch in front of No. 61, Compayne-gardens, 
Hampstead (Messrs. L. Solomon & Son for 
Mr. M. Samuel).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Erection of a porch at 
No. 13a, Pembridge-place, Notting Hill-gate 
(Mr. J. S. Beard).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Re-erection of an iron 
and glass covered way at No. 14, Ladbroke- 
road, Notting Hill-gate (Mr. W. Willett for 
Mr. E. W. Martelli, K.C.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at No. 128, 
Church-street, Kensington (Messrs. Chesterton 
& Sons).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Porch and balcony at 
No. 5, Holland-park, Kensington (Messrs. 
Kemp & How for Mr. O. Gelatin ~ 
Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Projecting hood at No. 
18, Victoria-road, Kensington, next to Douro- 
place (Messrs. W. Whiteley, Ltd., for Sir 
Algernon Willoughby Legard, Baronet).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Addition in front of Stanstead 
Lodge, Northwood-road, Catford (Mr. A. 
Sykes for Mr. H. Gardner).—Consent, 

Lewisham.—Erection of porches to four 
houses on the southern side of High-road, Lee, 
westward of Rembrandt-road (Mr. A. S. Gover 
for the House Property and Investment Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of High-road, Lee, to abut upon 
Rembrandt-road (Mr. A. §. Gover for the 
House Property and Investment Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of a projecting one- 
story shop in front of No. 6, Brownhill-road, 
Catford (Mr. J. H. Beeley for Mr. F. Corbett). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of eleven houses on the 
eastern side of Muirkirk-road, Catford. with 
flanks abutting upon Braidwood-road and 
Dowanhill-road (Mr. R. Stewart for Lord 
Rowallan).—Refused. 

Marylebone, Fast.—Erection of balconies in 
front of Nos. 179, 181. 183, and 185, Great 
Portland-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. 
Angell for Mr. C. E. Peczenik).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.t—Erection of Nos. 216 
and 218, Great Portland-street, St. Maryle- 
bone, with projecting bay-windows (Mr. F. T. 
Verity).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Erection of Nos. 25 to 43, odd 
numbers only (inclusive), Doverfield-road, 
Brixton, with bay-windows, oriel-windows, and 
porches (Mr. Macintosh).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Erection of bay-windows and 
balconies at Nos. 26 and 28, Rosendale-road, 
Dulwich (Mr. D. W. Chapman de Louth).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Re-erection of project- 
ing entrance steps and the erection of a _pro- 
jecting balcony at Welford’s Dairy, Shirland- 
road, Paddington (Messrs. Harvey & Potter 
for Messrs. Welford. & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Retention of two oriel- 
windows at No. 23, Sussex-square, Bathurst- 
street, Paddington (Messrs. T. W. Heath & 
Son).—Consent. 

St.. Pancras, North.—Erection of a flight of 
steps leading from the pavement to the base- 
ment level in front of No. 5, Highgate-road, 
St. Pancras (Mr. J. L. Worssell for Court 
‘‘ Perseverance,’ of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters).—Consent. 
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St. Pancras, South.—Projecting sign in front 
of No. 170, Tottenham Court-road, St. Pancras 
(Mr. P. J. Stannard).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting sign in front of Totten- 
ham Court-road Tube Railway Station, 
Oxford-street (Mr. E. P. Grove for the Central 
London Railway Company).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of houses with bay- 
windows and porches on the southern side of 
Hotham-road, the northern side of Clarendon- 
road, and both sides of a new road out of 
the southern side of Hotham-road, Wands- 
worth (Mr. A. Dawkins for Mr, R. B. Mason), 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a peeties sign 
at No. 186, Balham High-road, Wandsworth 
(Mr. R. S. Powell for Messrs. Herbert Clarke, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Retention of an iron and 
glass hood at No. 16, Charles-street, Knights- 
bridge (Messrs. F. A. Shepherd & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Erection of a bay-window in 
front of No. 15, Great Prescot-street, White- 
chapel (Mr. B. J. Capell for Messrs, Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton, & Co.).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Erection of a projecting clock 
in front of No. 1, Goulston-street, Whitechapel 
(Greenwich Time, Ltd.. for Victuallers, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Bay-windows at Nos. 58 to 76, 
even numbers only (inclusive), Dunvegan-road, 
Eltham (Mr. J. J. Bassett for Lord Rowallan). 
—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of P seg and bay- 
windows to ten houses on the western side of 
Rochdale-road, Plumstead (Mr. T. G. Arnold 
for the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.t—Erection of three buildings on 
the northern side of Bexley-road, Woolwich, 
with flanks abutting upon Greenholm-road and 
Elderslie-road (Mr. R. Stewart for Lord 
Rowallan).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, South-West.—Erection of a 
building at Nos. 11-15, Satchwell-rents, Bethnal 
Green-road, Bethnal Green, and to the 
omission of a layer of concrete over the site 
(Mr. W. W. Beaumont for Mr. E. Sherry).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Erection of a porch in 
front of the Dutch church, Austin-friars, City 
(Sir Alexander R. Stenning).—Consent. 

City of London.—Re-erection of No. 67, 
Lombard-street, City (Mr. H. L. Anderson for 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—Erection of a building 
to abut upon Skinner-street and Goode-street, 
Clerkenwell (Mr. F. D. Smith for the People’s 
Picture Playhouse, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Erection of a building on the 
northern side of Wood Wharf, Greenwich (Mr. 
A. Roberts for the Anglo-Swedish Electric 
Welding Company).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Retention of a boundary at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the adjoining footways in connexion with 
the proposed erection of buildings upon a site 
on the southern side of Kidbrooke-gardens, 
Blackheath (Mr. A. Griffin).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a building 
on the eastern side of Polygon-mews, Padding- 
ton (Mr. W. H. Burt for Messrs. A. Turner & 
Co.).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Retention of pavement lights 
and vaults at Nos. 11 and 13, Sylvan-grove, 
Old Kent-road, Peckham (Mr. W. C. Symes 
for Messrs. Henderson & Spalding).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Erection of a buildin 
upon a site abutting upon Cathedral-street an 
Winchester-square, London Bridge (Mr. M. W. 
Matts for the proprietors of Hay’s Wharf).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Hoxton.—Erection of a block of buildings 
upon the site of No. 13, Dereham-place, and 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Norfolk-gardens, Curtain- 
road, Hoxton (Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth 
for Mr. L. Eisen).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Erection of a building 
upon a site abutting upon Mabledon-place, 
Bidborough-street, and Hastings-street (Mr. 
W. H. Woodroffe for the National Union of 
Teachers).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of a urinal at the 
rear of the “‘ Duke of Devonshire’’ public- 
house, Balham High-road, Wandsworth, next 
to Balham New-road (Mr. J. Fleming).— 
Consent. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.—Erection of a 
building of a temporary character at the rear 
of No. 278, Globe-road, Bethnal Green, next 
to Gauber-street (Messrs. Wilkinson & Wilkin- 
son for Dr. J. A. Guiness).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Retention of a cycle shed of 
a temporary character at the rear of ‘‘ The 
Corner Pin ”’ public-house, Summerstown (Mr. 
E. Penn for Mr. H. Washington).—Consent. 
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Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Deptford.—Building of a temporary char- 
acter at No. 2, Trundleys-road, Deptford 
(Mr. W. Gilson).—Consent, 

Dulwich.—Temporary motor-car shed at the 
rear of No. 100, Alleyn-road, Dulwich, next 
to South Croxted-road,—Consent. 

Greenwich.t—Wood and iron building of a 
temporary character at the corner of Wool- 
wich-road and Westcombe-hill, Greenwich 
(the London and‘ Counties Tradesmen’s Asso- 
ciation).—Consent, 

Hackney, Central.—Three buildings of a 
temporary character ‘at the rear of No. 62, 
Downham-road, Hackney, next to Culford- 
road (Mr. W. Pealling).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Showcase on the fore- 
court of No. 100, Clarence-road, Hackney 
(Messrs. Eintracht & Merlande).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Wood and glass show- 
ease on the forecourt of No. 54, Mare-street, 
Hackney (Mr. W. E. Hinton).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Temporary coal office at 
No. 43, Stamford-hill, Hackney (Messrs. A. W. 
Osment & Co., for Mr. H. F. Stanley).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, South.—One-story addition and a 
water-closet building of a temporary character 
at No. 95, Rushmore-road, Hackney, next to 
Elderfield-road (Mr. J. Codrington).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Motor-house of a temporary 
character at No. 2, Brandram-road, Lee 
(Messrs. Harrison & Co., for Mrs. T. Downe). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of a temporary wood 
and iron building at ‘‘ Holmleigh,’ Baring- 
road, Grove Park (Mr. H. Le Forestier).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of a wood and iron 
building at No. 222, Verdant-lane, Hither 
Green (Mr. A. O. Harrison).—Refused. 

Peckham.—Temporary wood and iron show 
building, used as an office, at Nos. 761 and 
763, Old Kent-road, Peckham (Messrs. W. 
Cooper, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Hackney, North.—Erection of an addition 
in front of a house on the southern side of 
Springfield, Upper Clapton, eastward of No. 
8, and to the irregular open space at the 
rear of such house (Messrs. Bannan & Rowe 
for Dr. F. E. Turner).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, 
Construction. 
Hackney, Central.t—Retention of a lean-to 
shed at the rear of No. 319, Mare-street. 
Hackney, abutting upon the northern side of 
Sylvester-road (Mr. J. H. Rogers for Messrs. 
F. Bax & Son, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Deviation from Certified Plans, 
and Cubical Extent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Garage build- 
ing in Pembroke-mews, Halkin-street, West- 
minster (Mr. E. Wimperis for Messrs. Raw- 
lings Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Working-Class Dwellings. 

Chelsea.—Erection of blocks of intended 
dwelling-houses to be inhabited by persons of 
the working-class, upon a site abutting upon 
the western side of Leader-street, the north- 
eastern side of Pond-place, and the south- 
western side of Cojlege-street, Chelsea (Messrs. 
Joseph & Smithem).—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Greenwich.—Erection of a building on the 
western side of Blackwall-lane, Greenwich, 
with an irregular open space at the rear (Mr. 
A. Roberts for the Guardians of the Green- 
wich Union).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—Erection of lock-up shops 
on the southern side of Lea Bridge-road, 
Hackney, eastward of Lower Clapton-road 
(Messrs. Moon & Ballinger).—Consent. = 

Hoxton.—Erection of a water-closet building 
upon the flat at the rear of No. 209, Kings- 
land-road, Hoxton (Mr. R. 8S. Powell).— 
Consent. ; 

Paddington, South.—Building upon the site 
of Nos. 81 and 83, Edgware-road, Paddington, 
next to Cambridge-street, with an irregular 
open space at the rear (Mr. P. W. Davis for 
Mr. E. Tombs).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of a 
building abutting unon Warwick-row, Princes- 
row. and Brewer-street, Westminster (Messrs. 
A. E. Hughes & Son for Messrs. F. Gorringe, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Addition at 
the fourth-floor level of No. 15. Clarges-street, 
St. George, Hanover-sauare (Mr. E. Keynes 
Purchase).—Consent. 

Strand.—Erection of a building at Nos. 13 
and 14, Archer-street, W.. with an irregular 
open space at the rear (Messrs. H. P. Adams 
and C. Holden).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Construction. 

Kensington. North.—Erection . of an open 
shed and trellis-work on the roof of the back 
addition of Nos. 11-13, Lansdowne-road, 
Kensington (Mr. E. W. Marshall for Mr. 
E. Davis).—Consent 


and 
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Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Kensington, North.—Re-erection of No. 1, 
Ladbroke-terrace-mews, Kensington (Messrs. 
Stock, Page, & Stock for Mr. L. O. Eagleton), 
—Consent. . 

Height of Buildings. 

Hackney, North.—Erection of an addition to 
a warehouse building on the northern side of 
Arcola-street, Hackney (Mr. M. Miller).— 
Consent. 

Westminster.—Erection of a _ building to 
abut upon the northern side of Matthew 
Parker-street and the southern side of 
Lewisham-street, Westminster (Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke for Sir Robert Perks, Bt.).— 
Consent. 


Separation and Alteration of Building. 
City of London.—Alterations at No. 158, 
Bishopsgate, City (Mr. F. Sherrin for Messrs. 
Lockharts, Ltd.).—Consent,. 


Building for the Supply of Electricity. 

Norwood.—Erection of a two-story addition 
to be used as a store, a one-story lavatory 
addition, and an external steel and concrete 
gangway at the premises of the South London 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd., Benge- 
worth-road, Loughborough-junction (Messrs. 
F. & H. F. Higgs for the South London 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd.).—Consent, 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—Additional story to a_ bay- 
window at the rear of No, 117, Broadhurst- 
gardens, Hampstead (Messrs. W. & E. Hunt), 
—Consent. 

St. Pancras, East.—Erection of an addition 
at the rear of No. 240, Camden-road, St. 
Pancras (Mr. H. Goodchild for Mr. Windus). 
—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Additional 
cubical extent in respect of the rebuilding of 
the premises of Messrs. Wimbush & Co., 
Pembroke-mews and Belgrave-mews East, St. 
George, Hanover-square (Mr. E. A. E. Wood- 
row).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Alterations 
and additions at Nos. 162 and 163, Grosvenor- 
road, Pimlico, whereby the cubical extent of 
the premises will exceed 250,000 cubic ft. (Mr. 
R. G. Hammond for Messrs, Theo. Masui, 
Ltd.).—Refused. 

Stepney.—Alterations and the erection of 
an addition to the bottling store at the 
premises of Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & 
Paulin, Ltd., Russell-street, Mile End (Mr. W. 
Stewart for Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & 
Paulin, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Chelsea.—Formation of openings exceeding 
the statutory size in division walls at the 
premises of Messrs. Harvey, Nichols, & Co., 
Ltd., Knightsbridge, and to the use of double 
rolling steel shutters in lieu of double iron 
doors to such openings (Mr. F. E. Williams 
for Messrs. Harvey, Nichols, & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 44-46, 
Barbican, and No. 7, Bridgewater-street, City, 
by means of an opening at the ground-floor 
level (Mr. G. Vickery).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Retention of openings in a party 
wall at Nos. 235 and 236, Tottenham Court- 
road, Holborn (Messrs. F. J. Eadle & Meyers 
for Messrs, Flower & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—Uniting of Nos. 2 and 3, 

Clarendon-buildings, Horsell-road, Highbury 
(Mr. W. H. Hillyer for Messrs. J. Timpson & 
Co.).—Consent. 
_ Kensington, South—Double armoured doors 
in lieu of double iron doors to onenings in a 
division wall at the premises of Messrs. Derry 
& Toms, Kensington High-street (Messrs. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd., for Messrs. Derry & 
Toms).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of an iron and 

giass roof over a portion of the passage-way, 
at present unenclosed, leading to the Kensing- 
ton High-street Station of the Metropolitan 
District Railway, and between the premises of 
Messrs. Ponting’s, Ltd. (Messrs. John Barker 
& Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 
_ Peckham.—Opening with steel sliding doors 
in the party wall between Nos. 11 and 13, 
Sylvan-grove, Old Kent-road, Peckham (Mr. 
W. C. Symes for Messrs. Henderson & Spald- 
ing).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Formation of 

openings in the party wall at the basement 
and ground-floor levels between No. 6, Pollen- 
street, and No. 14, Hanover-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. Delissa Joseph for 
Messrs. Weekes & Co.).—Consent. 
_ St. Pancras, South.—Formation of an open- 
ing of greater width and height than specified 
in the said section in a party wall at premises 
abutting upon Gough-street and Phoenix-place, 
St. Pancras (Messrs. Holman & Goodrham 
for Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd.).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 


IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERBARGOED. —Two houses (585/.); Mr 
. H. Lee, builder, Hengoed, vid Cardiff. ' 
Aberdeen.—Additions to factor (3,0000,), 
Rose-street, for Messrs. Harrott & do., hosiery 
manufacturers; Messrs. Jenkins & Marr 
architects, 16, Bride-street, Aberdeen. ‘ 
Accrington.—Extensions to Victoria Mill for 
Messrs, R. Holt & Co., Ltd., cotton spinners 
Apperley Bridge.—Pumping-station; Mr, J 
Garfield, Sewage Works Engineer, Town Hall. 
Bradford. ‘ 
Re storage 


building, — Mill-stree 


(1,500/.), for Messrs. Murray & Sons; Mr. W 
Cowie, architect, Alloway-chambers, Ayr, | 
Bangor.—Workhouse infirmary (17,5901,) 
Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, builders, 3 
Wellington-road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, ' 
Beckenham.—Plans have been passed for 
five houses, Arrol-road, for Mr. A. W. Keen, 
and five houses, Shrewsbury-road, for Mr. W 
Davies. : 
Bedworth.—Baptist church, Coventry-road 
(2,350/.); Mr. T. R. J. Meakin, architect, 7 
Hertford-terrace, Queen’s-road, Coventry; Mr. 
L. Bunney, builder, Leicester-street, Bedworth 
Bilsthorpe.—School (567/.); Mr. J. Green- 
wood, builder, 2, Wood-street, Mansfield. 

Birstall.—Alterations to parish church, ete.; 
Mr. G. H. F. Prynne, architect, 6, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. - 

Bradford.—Additions to milk depét, Morley. 
street (1,5607.); Mr. Reginald G. Kirkby, 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Brickhaven.—School; Mr. G. C. Campbell, 
architect, Methil-place, Methil, Fifeshire. 

Bristol.—Offices, Royal Edward Dock; Mr. 
L, S. M‘Kenzie, City Engineer, Town Hall, 
— Add 

urbage.—. itions to factory for Messrs. 
Robinson Brothers, hosiery sence Arsll 

Carlisle.—Riding school (3,0007.); Mr. J. W. 
Bennett, 38, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 

Chadkirk. — Extension to warehouse of 
Messrs. Syddal Brothers, calico printers, for 
the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., St. 
James’-building, Oxford-street, Manchester. 

Cheadle.—School (3,923/.); Mr. W. Aleock, 
builder, 3, Bank-street, Cheadle. 

Chelmsford.—Proposed municipal _ offices; 
i C. Brown, Engineer, Town Hall, Chelms- 
ord. 

Chester.—Sanatorium (25,000/.); Mr. W. 
Matthew Jones, Surveyor, Town Hall, Chester. 

Chuckery (Walsall).—School: Mr. John 
Taylor, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walsall. 

Cleveleys.—Alterations and extension: to 
premises for the Cleveleys Hydro, Lid. 
(20,0007.). 

Codnor Park.—Clubhouse for the Secretary, 
Conservative Club, Codnor Park. 

Coppull.—Picture palace, Park-road, for the 
Coppull Picture and Variety Hall Company. 

Cottingham.—Hall, rear of Council Offices 
(2,0007.); Mr. J. H. Hanson, Surveyor, Urban 
District Council Offices, Cottingham. 

Crook.—Four houses for the Durham and 
Northumberland Coal Owners’ Association. 

Crooksling. —Sanatorium  (30,000/.); Mr. 
G. T. Moore, architect, 1 and 2, Foster-place, 
Dublin. 

Darlaston.—Addition to works, Booth-street, 
for Messrs. Robery, Owen, & Co., iron goods 
manufacturers; extensions to works, Foster- 
street, for Nuts and Bolts, Ltd. 

Darlington.—Alterations to premises, Ex- 
change-buildings, Northgate, for Messrs. Cox 
& Falconer, furnishers. 

Dartmouth.—Electric theatre: Mr. P. Marr, 
architect, Newcomen-road, Dartmouth. 

Denbigh.—Town and Market Hall (10,0004); 
Mr. John Davies, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Denbigh. 3 

Dorrock.—Alterations to station and station 
hotel for the Highland Railway Company 
(3,0007.); Messrs. Cameron & Burnett, archi- 
tects, Academy-buildings, Inverness. 

Dublin. — Laundry (2,5007.): Mr. G L 
O’Connor, 42, Great Brunswick-street. 

Dunbar.—Reconstruction of old Castle Park 
Barracks; Messrs. W. S. Cruickshanks & Son, 
builders, Low Gilmore-place, Edinburgh. 

Dundee.—Extensions to Harris Academy 
(13,5007.) and Morgan Academy (10,500/.), for 
the Dundee School Board. 

Dundrum. — Library _(1,500/.): oa 
No. 1, Rural District Council Offices, Rath- 
down. , 

Dunfermline.—Extensions to Hil! House 
(4.0007.); Mr. F. W. Deas, 23, Rutland-square, 
Elgin. ; 

Durham.—School, Waldridge-lane | (5,0001,}; 
Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect, Shire Ha, 
Durham. ¥ 

Earby (near Colne).—Warehouse and we 
ing shed: Messrs. Wakon & Landless, 4 
tects, Nelson. 


ne? 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Earls. Barton.—Church institute, Station- 
road (600/.); Mr. W. H. Sheffield, architect, 


Karls Barton; Messrs. Elson & Knight, 
builders, Earls Barton. 
Easington.—Hospital (12,000/.); Mr. H. 


Hedley, architect, Sunnyside-chambers, West 
Sunnyside, Sunderland. 

Elland.—Factory for Messrs. George Lumb, 
Lid, cotton spinners, Wellington Mills, 
Quebec-street. 

Exeter.—Headquarters for ‘7th Battalion 
North Devon Regiment; Messrs. Ellis, Son, 
«& Bowden, architects, Bedford-circus, Exeter ; 
Messrs. Soper & Ayres, builders, Magdalen 
Bridge, Exeter. Children’s home (7,000/.); Mr. 
B. M. Challice, architect, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter; Messrs. Soper & Ayres, builders, 
Magdalen Bridge, Exeter. 

Glasgow.—Additions to works, Cardonald, 
for Messrs. Cockburns, Ltd., safety-valve 
makers. Alterations to Council Chambers 
(1,404/.); Messrs. Morrison & Son, builders, 
Polmadie-road, Polmadie, Glasgow. Episcopal! 
church, Bridgeton (6,000/.); Mr. H. D. Walton, 
architect, 213, West Campbell-street, Glasgow. 
Garage for Messrs. Hunter, Barr, & Co., 
wholesale clothiers, Coburg-street; Messrs. H. 
& D. Barclay, architects, 245, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. Stores for Messrs. Lowrie & 
Co., whisky merchants, 44, Washington-street 
(3,500/.); Mr. James Erskine, jun., Eskville, 
Scotstoun. Proposed chure: extensions 
(50,000/.), for the Glasgow Presbytery of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Gloucester.—Infirmary (50,0007.); Mr. H. 
Wood, architect, Queen-street, Gloucester ; 
Messrs. Byard & Son, builders, Stroud-road, 
Gloucester. 

Govan.—Extensions to Co-operative Society’s 
workshops (3,000/.); Mr. James Davidson, 95, 
Morrison-street, Glasgow. 

Grays.—Enlargement of Arthur-street School 
(2,1751.) Messrs. H. J. Carter, Ltd., builders, 

rays. 


Great Harwood.—School (6,000/.); Rev. F. 
Johnson, Vicar, St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Great Harwood. 

Halifax.—Extensions to Kingston ‘Toffee 


Mills for Messrs, Riley Brothers, manufactur- 
ing confectioners. 

Hereford.—Cold storage and bacon factory 
(5,000/.); Messrs. Groome & Bettington, archi- 
tects, Palace-chambers, King-street, Hereford. 
_ Higham Ferrers.—Remodelling school build- 
ings (2,420/.); Mr. J. L. Holland, Education 
Offices, Northampton. 

Highbridge.—School (3,000/.): Messrs. Sam- 
son & Coulthurst, architects, 51, High-street, 
Bridgewater ; Messrs. Pollard & Son, builders, 
Monmouth-street, Bridgewater. 

Hove.—Extensions to police-station; Mr. 
H. H. Scott, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

Hucknall Torkard.—Addition to teachers’ 
training centre (2,4007.); Mr. C. J. Bristowe, 
Education Offices, Nottingham. 

Hull.—Alterations to premises, Adelaide- 
street, for Messrs. Moors’ Robson’s 
Breweries, Ltd; additions to premises, Wilde- 
street, for Messrs. Reckitt & Sons, Ltd., blue 
manufacturers, 

Hunter’s Bog.—Pavilion for the Glasgow 
Territorial Association; Mr. T. Duncan Rhind, 
architect, 28, Rutland-street, Edinburgh. 

Tnverness.—Extensions to garage (2,000/.) ; 
“tessrs. Cameron & Burnett, architects, 
Academy-buildings, Inverness. 
Hapishley.—House, stables, etc., Farnhill 
aoa near Keighley (2,000/.); Mr. James 
os architect, Swadford-chambers, Tipton, 

XKempley.—Restoration of ish 
(1,6002.) for the Vicar. a 
«Kettering. —School (2,4507.); Messrs. Smith 
{ Bunning, builders, Lancaster-road, Ketter- 
ne Addition to factory, Carrington-street, 
“5 Messrs. Mobbs & Lewis, Ltd., boot 
aecnin ery manufacturers. Art gallery 
& 0l.); Messrs. Brown & Sons, builders, 

astle-street, Wellingborough. 

Kidderminster.—Hall, Park-street, for the 

a of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
—: additions to offices, Mill-street, for 
— R. Smith & Sons, carpet manufac- 
~ mM: additions | to premises, Church-street, 
a Tomkinson & Adam, carpet manu- 

Kineardij — aE 
(2.0002) Me Hall for 
Union-atreet, Aberdeen. 

4args.—Water suppl reservol ? 
et nica pply_ reservoir (4,570/.) ; 

“i ~ P 
2, Kivkswynd, iin civil engineers, 
Iverpool.—Mortuary at workhou Brown- 
low-hill (1,448/.); Mr. 'T. W. Haigh, architect, 

Ja e ange-street East, Liverpool; Messrs. 

“" Jamieson, builders, Liverpool. 

s“anelly.—Hall for Boy Scouts (4,000/.); Mr. 


I. a A 
Haut G#ifiths, architect, Falcon Bridge. 


; parish church 
G. B. Mitchell, architect, 148, 


Lurgan —Extensio 
gan.—F sions to factory (8,000/.):; Mr. 
ynn, 18, Ann-street, Belfast. seta 
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Manchester.—Thirty houses, Blackley Estate ; 


Mr. Henry Price, Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 
Millbridge. — Enlargement of Wesleyan 


Sunday-school; Mr. J. W. Burrows, architect, 
Mirfield. 
Minehead.—Post-office; Messrs. J. Burgess 
& Son, builders, Tregonwell-road, Minehead. 
Mirfield.—Alterations to Ledgard Bridge 
Mills for Messrs. George Lyles & Sons, yarn 


spinners. 
Molland.—Drili hall, ete.; Messrs. Ellis, 
Son, & Bowden, architects, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter. 

Morecambe.—Extensions to St. Barnabas’ 


Church (1,800/.); Rev. J. A. Jackson, St. 
Barnabas’ Viearage, Morecambe. 

Morriston.—Extensions to works for the 
Duffryn Steel and Tinplate Works Company. 

Newcastle.—Electric theatre; Mr. P. L. 
Browne, architect, Pearl-buildings, Nerthum- 
herland-street, | Newcastle. Picture hall; 
Messrs. White & Stevenson, architects, Pilgrim- 
street, Newcastle. Proposed reconstruction of 
Town Hall; Mr. F. Holford, Architect, Town 
Hall, Newcastle. 

New Mills.—Aitcrations at the Newtown 
passenger station for the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, Ltd., Euston 
Station, N.W. 

Newquay.— Ten houses, St. John’s-road 
(1,5007.); Mr. J. Ennor, jun., Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Newquay. 

Ormskirk.—Electric sub-station and battery- 
station for the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company; Messrs. J. Robinson & 
Son, builders, 156, Burscough-street, Ormskirk. 

Pentwyn (Abersychan).—School; Mr. T. G. 
James, County Education Offices, Newport. 

Peterborough. — Construction of sewage 
works (8,752/.); Mr. C. Chamberlain, builder, 
Leicester. 

Sige ir, Aan aa of temperance hall 
into cinematograph theatre; Mr. R. M. Cover- 
dale, builder, Bridlington. 

Pokesdown.—Fire-station (2,4347.); Messrs. 
Jones & Seward, builders, Seamoor-road, 
Bournemouth West. 

Pontesford.—Garage and stabling (9701.); 
Messrs. Dickens-Lewis & Haymes, architects, 
Talbot-chambers, Market-street, Shrewsbury ; 
Messrs. Treasure & Sons, Ltd., builders, 
Chester-square, Shrewsbury. 

Portland. — Pumping-station, etc. (8,163/.) ; 
Messrs. Jesty & Baker, builders, Castletown, 
Portland. 

Ravenshead.—Proposed parochial hall for the 
Vicar of St. John’s Church. 

Reading. — Alterations to University, 
Whitley; Messrs. C. Smith & Son, architects, 
164, Friar-street, Reading. 

Rochford.—Alterations and additions, etc., at 
infirmary (2,9707.); Messrs. Myall Brothers, 
Connaught-road, Ilford. 

Rotherham.—Additions at dust destructor 
(5,3752.); Messrs. Heenan & Froude, builders, 
Worcester. 

Royton.—Extension to premises for the 
Hawk Spinning Company. 

Scarborough.—Improvements and alterations 
to premises (8,000/.) for the Cliff Bridge Com- 


pany. 

Sculcoates (Hu!l).—Warehouse for Messrs. 
Sissons Brothers & Co., Ltd., oil and whiting 
manufacturers, Hull. 

Shaw.—Extension to mill for the Hawk Mill 
Company, cotton spinners. 

Sketty.—Businesg premises; Messrs. Thomas 
Meager & Jones, architects, Wind-street, 
Cardiff. 

Southampton.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Three houses, Janson-road, for 
Mr. J. Bowers; additions to Park Hotel, 
Shirley-road, and alterations to Richmond 
Tavern, Bridge-road, for Mr. A. F. Gut- 
teridge; alterations to Oddfellows’ Hall, St. 
Mary-strect, for Messrs. Lemon & Blizard; 
fourteen houses, Leigh-road, and motor garage, 
Cranmere, Highfield-lane, for Mr. J. Smith. 
A plan has been lodged for four houses off 
Highfield-lane for Mr. W. Frank Perkins. 

Stafford.—School, Bushberry-lane; Mr. G. 
Balfour, Education Offices, Stafford. 

Stalybridge. — Premises, Harrison-street 
(1,500/.), for the Co-operative Society. 

Stamford.—Headquarters for 4th Lincoln- 
shire Regiment; Mr. H. F. Traylen, archi- 
tect, Broad-street, Stamford. 

Stanley.—Cemetery buildings, chapel, ete. ; 
Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, Railway- 
terrace, Blackhill; Messrs. Brown & Thomp- 
son, builders, Knitsley Guardians, Consett. 

Stretford.—Picture hall (1,670/.); Mr. H. 
Booth, architect, 42, Regent-street, Haslingden. 
Plans have been passed as 
houses, Derwent-road, for Mr. John Dean; six 
houses, Cromwell-road, for Mr. William R. 
Bullivant; motor garage, Trafford Park, for 
Messrs. Hall & Pickles. 

Thornbury. — Enlargement of infirmary 
(950/.); Mr. H. P. Thurston, Clerk, Guardians’ 
Offices, Thornbury. 


follows :—Ten. 
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Towcester.—Seventeen houses (1,710/.); Mr. 
Robert Marriott, builder, Higham-road, 
Rushden. 

Trafford Park.—Works for Messrs. Turner 
— Ltd,, asbestos manufacturers, Roch- 
dale. 

Tunstall.—Church (6,000.) for the Vicar of 
St. Chad’s Tunstall. - ; 

Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 
alterations to St. Margaret’s Laundry, Crown- 
road, for Mr. G. L. Alexander. 

Wellington. — Additions to workhouse; 
Architect, Guardians’ Offices, Wellington, 

West Hartlepool.—Electric power-station ; 
Messrs. J. W. White & Co., builders, High 
Barnes Works, General Graham-street, Sun- 
derland. 

Weymouth.—Completion of naive and west 
end of St. Paul’s Church, Westham (2,770/.); 
Messrs. T. Conway, Lid., builders, Com- 
mercial-road, Weymouth. 

Wilmslow.—Club premises for the Secretary, 
Conservative Club. 

Worcester.—Proposed baths; Mr. A. G. 
Parker, Architect, Town Hall, Worcester. 

Yarmouth.—Extensions to police and fire 
stations (4,556/.); Mr. J. E. Pestell, builder, 
Lancaster-road, Yarmouth. A plan has been 
passed for additions to premises, Riverside, 
Gorleston, for the Royal National Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen. 


—_——-o-e 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue first weekly meeting of the London 
County Council after the summer recess was 
held on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, S.W., Lord Cheylesmore, Chairman, 
presiding. 

New County Hall.—In reply to a question, 
the Chairman of the Establishment Com- 
mittee stated that satisfactory progress was 
being made in the erection of the County 
Hall, and 186 men were now at work on the 
site. 

Loans.—-The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed to make loans 
to various bodies as follows :—Hackney 
Borough Council, 1,385/. for underground 
convenience and 2,065/. for paving works; 
Hampstead B.C., 2,831/. for sewer works; 
Lambeth B.C., 10,000/. towards cost of 
Catford Bridge improvement; Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum Managers, 2,160/. for 
Poor Law purposes; and Wandsworth Union, 
2,600/7. for Poor Law purposes. 

The London Traffic Board.—The Chair- 
man of jthe General Purposes Committee 
moved the resolution expressing regret that 
the Government did not just now propose 
to introduce legislation for giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on London Traffic with regard to the 
establishment of a Trafiic Board, and also 
expressing the hope that such legislation 
would not long be delayed. 

An amendment was moved by Sir John 
Benn to the effect that the establishment of 
a Traffic Board would be in violation of the 
principles laid down in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, and proposing that the 
machinery of joint committees provided by 
the Act for administering the concerns of 
adjoining localities should be put into force 
in connexion with the tramway cervice and 
of the construction of inter-county road 
systems. He also proposed that the General 
Purposes Committee be instructed to take 
steps with a view to the Council obtaining 
from Parliament the transfer to them of the 
duties of traffic regulation now performed by 
other authorities. ae 

In opposing this amendment, Mr. Cyril 
Jackson said that the Municipal Reform 
Party did not desire that the motor-buses 
should have any unfair advantages, but 
contended that, so far as they were useful 
for London traffic they should not be inter- 
fered with. If the police had not sufficient 

wer to control them, the Home Office 
should obtain such powers. 

Sir John Benn’s amendment was lost, and 
the Committee’s recommendation agreed to. 

Cinematograph  Halls.—Drawings have 
been submitted for the following :—By Mr. 
C. G. Dunand, for a cinematograph hall 
proposed to be erected in Albion-street and 
Lower-road, Rotherhithe; by Mr. T. H. 
Buen, for the adaptation of premises at the 
rear of the Castle Hotel, Eltham, for use as 
a cinematograph hall; and by Mr. P. H. 
Adams, for a cinematograph hall proposed 


_to be erected in Osborne-place, Stepney. 
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THE WESLEYAN HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 


THe illustrations herewith are reproduc- 
tions from the architects’ drawings, showing 
interesting features in this building. The 
one on this page is a section taken through 
the eastern portion, and a good idea can 
be formed of the treatment of the entrance 
vestibule, which is carried out in Roman 
marble. A view of the staircase is also 
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obtained with the continuous flowing strings, 
which are a feature of the design. The 
ground floor entrance hall and the ante-hall 
co the first floor are depicted, and the 
monoliths, which are executed in “ Arni 
Fantastique,’’ will be.seen immediately above 
the section of the large brick arch which is 
situated between the ground and first. floors. 
The ante-hall, shown at the higher level, is 
that to the gallery entrance, this being 
treated in a simple yet effective manner, 
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while a portion of the eastern gallery jg 
given, together with the steel girders, which 
act as fulcrum and tailing down members 
respectively. 

he drawing on p. 453 gives anothe 
view of the staircase, this being a section 
taken at the east end of the building looking 
towards the large hall. The large arch j 
constructed of brickwork with recessed faces 
and is extremely bold in detail. The entrance 
doorways to the large hall, which occur jp 
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Detail section of Principal staircase on line AA 
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the upper part of the drawing, are executed 
with Roinan marble architraves, cornice, and 
frieze, while the high marble dado is also 
shown. The general treatment of this portion 
of the building can be well realised from 
these two drawings, although the value of the 
colour effects is, of course, entirely lost, and 
the ornamental metalwork is not seen; thus 
a great deal of the character is absent, and 
allowance must be made for this. 

A large quantity of the Portland stone 
used in the Wesleyan Hall, of which we gave 
a description last week, came from the 
Combefield quarries of the Bath and Portland 
Stone Firms, Ltd., Portland. 

We may add that Messrs. J. W. Singer & 
Sons, Ltd., Frome, Somerset, carried out 
some wrought-iron and bronze work in the 
building. 
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THE CITY GUILDHALL 
EXTENSION. 


A spectai. meeting of the Corporation of 
the City of London was held on October 10 
for the purpose of considering the Report of 
the City Lands Committee recommending the 
adoption of the scheme of Mr. Sydney Perks, 
the City Surveyor, for the general improve- 
ment and extension of the Guildhall. The 
whole echeme will involve an expenditure ot 
130,000/., but it was recommended that one 
section, 
entire block of buildings on the east side of 
the Guildhall-yard—i.e., the Art Gallery and 
the Law Courts—should be at once proceeded 
with, 

Mr. C. F. J. Jennings moved the aduption 
of the Report, subject to its being referred 
to the Finance Committee with regard to 
financial details. He eaid it had taken the 
Committee nearly five years to arrive at the 
Report, which was satisfactory in the main. 
It could hardly be disputed that the South 
Court, North Court, and Police-court were 
not a credit to the City. It had been sug- 
gested that competitive designs should have 
been obtained, and if they had been build- 
ing on an open site there would have been 
ecope for a competition between the best- 
known architects, and in all probability the 
Committee would have favoured a competi- 
tion, notwithstanding the expense. At the 
same time, competition did not always result 
in success, as was shown in the cases of the 
law Courts in the Strand and in the first 
competition for Holborn-viaduct. As it was, 
the scope for design in this case was very 
limited. Firstly, no one could know better 
the accommodation which was desired than 
the Corporation’s own officers, and, secondly, 
the design for the elevation was handicapped 
by the surroundings. The closing in of the 
court either wholly or partially was carefully 
considered and rejected, as was .also_ the 
suggestion for building across the front of 
the courtyard. From the Surveyor’s draw- 
ings it was shown that a closed quadrangle 
on the site would have meant little more than 
a well. In determining the style of the 
elevation they had to take into consideration 
the Guildhall itself and Wren'’s church of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, which many arche- 
ologists and architects considered of equal 
interest to the Guildhall. With regard to 
the front of the Guildhall. the Corporation 
decided to perpetuate George Dance’s work 
when it arranged for rebuilding on the west 
of the porch, and the general public fully 
approved oi the decision. They would all 
be sorry if in each new period the old had 
been swept away, and they were glad to have 
samples of the work of the leading architects 
of each period in their cathedrals and public 
buildings. The present front of the Guild- 
hall was extremely interesting to architec- 
tural students, even although it was a mix- 
sure of styles—part Gothic, part classic, and 
part Moorish. While, however, they wanted 
to preserve Dance’s front, it did not follow 
that they should copy it for fresh buildings. 
On the other hand, a Gothic design would 
be incongruous in conjunction with St. 
Lawrence’s Church, and would be also un 
suitable for the purpose of the buildings. 
On these grounds the Coinmittee felt they 
had done right in calling in their own officer, 
Mr. Perks, who was not only an efficient 
surveyor, but a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Mr. F. Brinsley Harper moved as an 


relating to the rebuilding of the © 
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amendment :—‘‘ That the proposed scheme 
for the improvement of the Guildhall and 
adjoining buildings be referred to three archi- 
tects (to be nominated by the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
approved by the Corporation) for considera- 
tion and report.’’ Having referred to the 
importance to London of the matter, he said 
the question they had to ask themselves was 
whether they had the best design. He made 
no complaint whatever about the internal 
arrangements, but they had to bear in mind 
that Mr. Perks was a surveyor, and in the 
terms of his appointment it was expressly 
laid down that his duties did not refer to the 
design or execution of any works of an archi- 
tectural character. They were told that the 
designs had been submitted to Sir Henry 
Tanner and approved by him, but he did not 
suppose that, so far as the principle was 
concerned, Sir Henry had brought his mind to 
bear on it. They were building for posterity, 
and must be careful not to make mistakes. 
If they submitted the design to three archi- 
tects nominated as he suggested, then, what- 
ever happened, they could say they had done 
their duty. Mr. Harper proceeded to criticise 
the design, which he said would give a 
quadrangle 50 ft. longer on one side than 
the other, and said that if larger space was 
wanted for the Art Gallery they could find 
it over the City of London Court. He 
objected to the Guildhall being made a 
picture gallery at all, and considered that 
the Gallery should be a separate building. 
He thought it was a mistake to have this 
mongrel architecture. 

Mr. C. A. Morton, in seconding the amend- 
ment, said it appeared to him that the laying 
down of the frontage of the new buildings 
was altogether a mistake. Whether it was 
good or bad Gothic, the fact remained that 
tho Guildhali was a Gothic building, and now 
to the right and left they were going to adopt 
a sort of classic architecture. They might 
call it, Enghsh Renaissance, but later on it 
would be called classic. In mixing up styles 
they might easily make themselves the 
laughing-stock of the world. 

Mr. ‘Ellis warmly supported the Com- 
mittee’s Report, and asked where the 
criticism of Mr. Perks’s design came from. 
He had looked at the professional papers, 
and found none, and the Builder, which was 
the recognised medium of the architectural 
profession, had illustrated the design. If 
architects had thought this was such a 
bad design they would have rushed on the 
scene at once. It was, in his opinion, a 
scheme which commended iteelf to every 
business man. 

Mr. Matthews Wallis deplored the bring- 
ing in of Sir H. Tanner to approve the plans. 
They were doing something which would be 
historical. and he refused to take the respon- 
sibility of saying that the design before them 
was right. 

Sir George Woodman considered that it 
was too late to call in other architects now. 
He asked the Court to abandon all side issues 
and to support the Committee. 

Mr. Miller Wilkinson, whilst not pretend- 
ing to be an expert in architecture, claimed 
that he had an artistic eye, and he considered 
Mr. Perks’s work most excellent, and that it 
would carry kudos not only on the architect, 
but on the Corporation. 

Mr. Walker thought the author of the 
scheme ought not to shrink from the ordeal 
of submitting it to three of the best archi- 
tects who could be selected by an independent 
authority. 

Mr. Matthews opposed: the idea of sub- 
mitting the matter to three architects. 

Mr. Davies believed Mr. Perks had solved 
the matter very well, and it had been 
approved by the highest authorities. Mr. 
Perks had won his spurs, and they had 
confidence in him. 

Sir William Dunn said they had in Mr. 
Perks an eminent architect, and, with regard 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
he asked if they were enamoured of any 
building put up in the City during the last 
thirty years. He thought the design of Mr. 
Perks compared favourably with any other 
work done in the City. 

Mr. Kimber thought Mr. Perks would be 
the last person to take offence if they carried 
the amendment. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher supported the 
amendment, and said he had listened with 
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amusement to some of the architectuyaj 
criticisms. A member told him the previo, 
day that architecture in this country dieq 
in the reign of Henry VIII. If he were yy 
Perks, knowing the amount of feeling with 
regard to the treatment of this historic 
building, he would like to be supported by 
three eminent architects in the way proposed, 
This was the most important piece of archi. 
tectural work the Corporation had under. 
taken for many years. He had looked at 
the plans, and agreed that Mr. Perks haq 
shown considerable ingenuity and skill jp 
the way he had arranged the different 
departments, but when he came to the 
proposed treatment of the Art Gallery he 
entirely disagreed. They could not obtain 
a gallery 500 ft. long without interfering 


‘with the symmetry of the yard, and he 


objected to the prolongation of the north-east 
wing. He agreed with Renaissance treat. 
ment of the court, but they must he careful 
that the central outstanding feature—i.e,, 
the XVth-century entrance gateway—should 
be preserved, and the wings on either side 
should be made subservient. It would be an 
architectural mistake to spoil the symmetry 
of the yard by making the eastern wing 55 ff. 
longer than the rest, and it would mean con. 
necting the principal entrance to a block ot 
offices and a public-house. This should be 
avoided and their efforts concentrated in 
disconnecting the Guildhall from any sur. 
rounding buildings, and especially those 
which had no connexion with them. If it 
was necessary to have an additional picture 
gallery, it might be done by carrying a bridge 
across the street at the second-floor level, 
giving access to the upper part of the City 
of London Court, which could be converted 
into a gallery. 

The amendment was defeated by a large 
majority. 

Mr. H. Percy Monckton briefly moved :— 
‘‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee 
to obtain designs for the elevation from six 
architects to be selected by the Committee, 
such designs to be submitted to this Court 
for the approval of one thereof.” 

This was defeated, and the following 
amendments which stood on the paper were 
thereupon withdrawn :— 

By Mr. J. Gunton : “ To refer back to the 
City Lands Committee to entirely remodel 
the scheme to allow the Court on either side 
of the Guildhall-yard to be properiy planned, 
lighted, and ventilated, the whole plan as 
shown being dominated by the Art Gallery; 
also to revise the design generally with a 
view to keeping the height of the new build- 
ings of the east and west sides of Guildhall- 
yard below the height of the existing front 


elevation.”’ 

By Mr. Banister F. Fletcher: ‘That, 
ohile agreeing generally with the proposed 
Guildhall improvement scheme, it be referred 
back to the Committee—(a) to provide 
additional drawings, so that the lighting to 
all the new portions can be clearly ascer- 
tained; and (6) to produce a revised archi- 
tectural treatment of the facades towards 
Guildhall-yard, and one which shall not 
involve any lengthening of the existing 
eastern wing thereof.”’ 

The Report was then adcpted. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 
REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


We take the following from the twenty- 
eighth annual Report of the Council for the 
year 1911-12 :— ; _ 

‘* Registration.—Early in the seasion th 
Council of the Royal Institute of _— 
Architects, after further concultation : | 
the representatives of your Council, dra “8 
a new supplemental Charter and by-laws : 
enable the arrangements previously provisie : 
ally agreed upon to be carried into effect, ae 
in January last a special general a 
the Royal Institute was heid to consider tal 
question of applying for a new oHpP aed 
Charter and by-laws to authorise the —_ 
of the Royal Institute to enter into ‘ ‘he 
ditional agreement with the Council 0 
Society of Architects. lee 

A copy of these documents and the re: the 
atory statement of policy drawn up y 
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Royal Institute and submitted to their 
members was at the same time sent to the 
members of the Society for their information. 
At this meeting the whole matter was 
referred back to the Council of the Royal 
Institute, who thereupon appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the 
subject. It is understood that this Com- 
mittee has held a number of meetings, and 
that from time to time it has been recon- 
stituted or strengthened, but up to the 
resent the — — its —ee have 
not been made known to your Council. 
Your Council had, as auned in their last 
Report, already decided that the routine 
work of. the Society should continue without 
reference to the negotiations proceeding 
between the two Councils, and they have 
now decided to also take up the Registration 
question and to resume activities at the 
point at which they were temporarily sus- 
pended two years ago pending the negotia- 
tions referred to. Steps are therefore being 
taken to reintroduce the Society’s Registra- 
tion Bill during the next session of Parlia- 
ment. 

South African Branch.—The fifth annual 
Report and statement of accounts were 
received last November and published in the 
Journal. Your Council have placed on 
record their appreciation of the services of 
Mr. E. H. Waugh, on the termination of his 
Honorary Secretaryship of the branch, conse- 
quent on his election as President. The 
membership of the branch now stands at 
forty-one, and there is every indication of 
— extension in this direction in the near 
uture, 

The following were elected on the Execu- 
tive Committee :—President, E. H. Waugh; 
Hon. Secretary, D. Ivor Lewis; Treasurer, 
M. J. Harris; Committee, G. S. Burt 
Andrews, G. W. Nicolay, J. F. Beardwood, 
and C. H. Stott, the local Hon. Secretary, 
Pietermaritzburg. ; 

With regard to the progress of Registra- 
tion in South Africa, it is understood that 
the propoced new Union Bill will be pre- 
sented to Parliament next session, or as souu 
as the members of the various architectural 
bodies interested have agreed on the clauses 
of the Bill. The Society’s branch are taking, 
as ever, a very active and prominent part in 
the promoting of the Bill, and in this they 
are being heartily supported by your Council, 

The nominations of the following members 
of the South African branch as Hon. 
Examiners for South Africa have been con- 
firmed by your Council :—- 

Section I.—Architecture: (@) Planning 
and Design, Mr. E. J. Wellman; (b) Archi- 
tectural History, Mr. D. Ivor Lewis. 
Section I1.—Building : (@) Construction, Mr 
J. F. Beardwood ; (b) Materials, Mr. G. W. 
Nicolay. Section ITI.—Practice : (2) Con- 
tracts and Specifications, Mr. 8. C. Dowsett; 
(6) Quantities and Prices, Mr. M. J. Harris. 
Section IV.—Sanitation, Mr. E. H. Waugh. 
an * aad of oe pA branch 

‘ in ey take in pro- 
sesional questions may be cadeed ‘aceite 
crowing statement showing the distribution 
and Proportion of members of the Society on 

—— i various South African 

rchitects :— 
sociation of Transvaal Architects.— 
uncil of nine, of whom seven are members 

Trae Society, viz., Messrs. R. Howden, D. 
GW. 2 Rg ae D. Re Sinclair, 

T : ays . . f aug . 

6 tansvaal Institute of Architects.—Coun- 

-aigge - bse ‘“ -“ — + ve 

. viz., Messrs. J. F. Beardwood an 

— ; and five honorary officers, of 
viz... Messrs. R Fee Vi ap mre tan 

a, (H oe (Vice-President), 
Sinclg: é on. Secretary), and D. M. 

nelair (Hon. Treasurer), while others are 

“ates for membership. 
of atal Institute of Architects.—Council 
pi ag Paes: one, Mr. F. J. Ing, is a 
candi date for memborkp and another is a 

Literature Committee.—This Committee 

ve met six times, and have made all the 

gements for the reading of papers, the 
tal thee of new books and pictures, etc., 
y are dealing with the issue of a new 

Be? tke provision of an electric lantern 

. it vA accessories for the Jecture-room, 

ie development of the library, besides 


T matters of routine. The loan library. 
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has been rearranged and the card index 
catalogue completed, and the department 
generally systematised. 

General Purposes Committee.—This Com- 
mittee have met five times, and has been 
principally engaged in carrying out an 
instruction from the Council to embody in 
the Articles of Association the scheme adopted 
by the Council for reorganising the Students’ 
Section and examinations, etc., and in con- 
sidering and reporting upon the desirability 
or otherwise of amplifying or revising the 
Articles in other directions in order to better 
meet the present requirements of the Society 
and to provide for future developments. 
The following are the chief revisions pro- 

The new articles will (inter alia) define 
more fully the qualifications and privileges 
of honorary and retired members, members, 
graduates, and students. Graduates will be 
@ new class, examined only in design and 
general culture, the object being to eliminate 
students who show no real aptitude for the 
profession. 

The age limit for direct membership is to 
be raised from twenty-eight to thirty years, 
and the method of election of members, etc., 
is to be by show of hands unless a ballot is 
demanded. Honorary members, graduates, 
and students are to be elected by the Council. 

It is proposed to make the certificate of 

membership renewable from year to year and 
to suspend from privileges a member who has 
not renewed his certificate by March 31, or 
if not renewed by June 30 to exclude him, 
subject to his having power to apply for 
reinstatement if the renewal is made before 
September 1. 
_ There is to be a special general meeting 
in October for the election of officers, etc., 
it being proposed that the annual general 
meeting for consideration of the Report and 
balance-sheet shall be held at a later date, so 
that both may be presented together. 

Provision is made for the resignation or 
cessation of office of a member of the Council 
under certain circumstances, and it is pro- 
posed that the house list shall contain at least 
two names more than the number of seats on 
the Council in order to ensure a contested 
election. 

The machinery for the Council elections 
and the duties of the scrutineers are provided 
for and prescribed, and the position and 
duties of the permanent officers are more 
clearly defined. 

The powers of the Council are to be 
widened in regard to dealing with any 
alleged breach of professional etiquette, if 
called upon to do so. 

Professional Defence.—The question of 
forming a Board of Professional Defence for 
the purpose of advising and, if necessary, 
assisting members in cases involving matters 
of general professional interest to the pro- 
fession on points of practice has been care- 
fully considered, with the result that an 
Advisory Committee has been formed con- 
sisting of the President, the Vice-Presidents, 
the Hon. Secretary, and Secretary of the 
Society, together with Sir George Riddell 


and r. E. J. Naldrett, barrister-at-law 
(hon. members), and Mr. A. Montefiore 
Brice,  barrister-at-law, and the Hon. 


Solicitor, Mr. T. Baines. 

An adequate sum has been earmarked to 
form the nucleus of a defence fund for use 
when necessary in forwarding the objects of 
professional defence. 

This is a very important extension of the 
work of the Society, and one which it is 
anticipated will be of great practical value to 
the members. It is a privilege in which any 
member, irrespective of distance, can par- 
ticipate. 

Cases submitted to the Secretary will be 
brought before the Board, who will advise 
the Council on the merits, and if the interests 
involved are of such importance to the pro- 
fession generally as to warrant any action 
being taken by the Society as a corporate 
body the Board will further advise the 
Council as to what course the Society should 
follow. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
scope of the Board will be confined to deal- 
ing with matters involving questions of 
principle affecting the gen body of 
members, and therefore of the profession as 


a whole. 
The Council think it well to draw the 
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attention of members to the decision of Mr. 
Justice Channell in Crittal] Manufacturing 
Company v. London County Council, which 
was an action by a sub-contractor to recover 
against his clients failing payment by the 
builder. It would seem desirable that in 
future architects should obtain a written 
undertaking from the sub-contractor that he 
will not look to the client or the architect 
for payment. 

Membership.—A proposal for the develop- 
ment of the membership referred to in your 
Council’s last Report has now materialised 
by the adoption by your Council of a scheme 
for grading the membership on the following 
lines, having in view the time when examina- 
tion will be the only test of qualification for 
admittance to the Society. 

Students.—Students are to be persons 
above sixteen years of age who are following 
or preparing to follow the profession of an 
architect. They are to be elected by the 
Council and are to be subject to certain pre- 
scribed regulations, one of which is that they 
must compulsorily retire from the Society 
on attaining the age of twenty-five, if they 
have not previously presented themselves for 
examination, unless the Council extend the 
time. Whatever competitions or other 
awards for this class are instituted by the 
Council will be limited to students under 
twenty-two years of age. There will thus be 
every inducement for students to qualify for 
one of the higher grades as early as possible. 
The annual subscription will remain at half 
a guinea, and there will be in addition an 
entrance fee of the same amount. 

Graduates.—Graduates are to be architects’ 
pupils or assistants, or persons undergoing 
some other course of architectural training 
approved by the Council, who are above 
nineteen years of age and have satisfied the 
examiners that they are students who have 
an aptitude for the profession and the neces- 
sary artistic ability. The examination for 
this class is intended to eliminate those who 
it is felt would be misdirecting their energies 
by devoting any further time to entering the 
profession. The remarks as to election and 
compulsory retirement apply also to this 
class, except that the maximum age limit is 
thirty-one. 

There is to be an entrance fee of half a 
guinea to those qualifying from the students’ 
class, and one guinea in other cases, and in 
either case an annual registration fee of 
one guinea. ; 

The Travelling Studentship and Scholar- 
ship or other competitions limited to 
graduates are to be restricted to those under 
twenty-eight years of age. and it will be to 
the advantage of graduates to sit for the 
qualifying examination for membership as 
soon as possible. Graduates will have no 
vote. 

Members.—The only alteration in_ this 
class is the raising of the age limit for direct 
membership from twenty-eight to thirty 
years of age. ; i 

The proposal is in Fo acoapnag a graded 
scheme of affiliation leading up to corporate 
membership, with proportionate fees for the 
examinations and for the annual registration 
fees or subscriptions. : 

The scheme if adopted involves alterations 
to the Articles of Association, revision of 
entry forms and other documents relating to 
procedure, the appointment of examiners, 
and many other matters which will auto- 
matically arise. The scheme cannot there- 
fore come into operation at once even after 
the necessary revisions have been made to 
the Articles of Association. . 

Proper time must be given for working out 
the details of organisation and for giving 
notice, particularly in the case of those who 
have some vested interests in the matter— 
that is to say, students who are holders of 
sectional certificates and any relegated 
candidates. ; 

Professional Ethics.—Members are already 
familiar with the details of the proposals for 
a code of professional ethics as set out in 
the Report published in the May Journal of 
the discussion on the above subject held by 
the Society in April last. ‘The matter has 
since been again before your Council, and 
suggestions for a set of regulations hve been 
drawn up by them and distributed to the 
members for their consideration. 

There appears to be considerable difference 
of opinion on the matter both as to the 
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necessity or desirability in principle of en- 
deavouring to codify regulations of this kind, 
and as to what form a code if drafted should 
take. Your Council, after prolonged considera- 
tion, have decided to embody and publish in 
due course the results of the many valuable 
expressions of opinion and suggestions made 
by members in the form of a schedule of 
guidance on the main points governing pro- 
fessional etiquette in the practice of archi- 
tecture, and in the meantime to take powers 
under the Articles of Association to deal with 
any alleged breach of professional etiquette 
affecting members which may be brought to 
their notice. 

By so doing the Council will be free to 
adjudicate upon any case on its merits and 
able to administer whatever penalty (if any} 
the offence may in their opinion call for, 
without being subject to the limitations 
which a written code might be held te 
exercise upon them when acting in a judicial 
capacity. 

Hxamination Scheme.—The whole of the 
Society’s examination scheme is under 
revision, and in due course there will be two 
examinations, one for admission as graduates 
and the other for admission as members. 
The details of the scheme are in the hands 
of the Committee, and will be published in 
due course, 

For the future assessors are to be ap- 
pointed by the Council in each competition 
to draw up the conditions and adjudicate on 
the work submitted. 

Although only one entry was received for 
the student essay competition for the quarter 
ending June 25, the work submitted by Mr. 
Rayson was considered of sufficient merit, to 
justify the Council in awarding him the 
prize. 

It is intended in due course to restrict the 
Travelling Studentship to graduates and the 
Scholarship and quarterly competitions to 
students, and the scheme of competitions 
will probably be extended and amplified to 
meet the needs of both classes. 

Copyright in Architecture.—Since the last 
annual meeting the Copyright Act has 
become law, and, so far as your Council are 
able to judge, it would appear that the 
general effect of the Act is to entitle archi- 
tecture to the came recognition and _ protec- 
tion as painting and sculpture, as artistic 
work. ‘The advantages of the Act to the 
architect are (intcr alia) that to some extent 
it settles the question of the ownership of 
his own drawings, which are also protected 
from unlicensed copying, and cannot be used 
over again for another building. 

The copyright is, however, vested in the 
building owner, and passes to the client 
unless granted to the architect by agreement 
between the parties, and it would seem that 
unless this is done or the building can be 
shown to he a work of art there is no protec- 
tion against its being reproduced. Also, 
while damages can be claimed for infringe- 
ment of copyright, an injunction to restrain 
the erection of a building or an order for its 
demolition cannot be obtained once the 
building has been commenced. 

National Insurance Act, 1911.—The Archi- 
tectural Association, in conjunction with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and your Society, 
have had under consideration how best the 
interests of their members and those in their 
employ who come within the category of 
insured persons under the National Insurance 
Act may be promoted, and have come to the 
conclusion that the formation of a special 
‘Approved Society’ for architects’ and 
surveyors’ assistants and clerks would prove 
advantageous to those concerned. Your 
Council, on being approached on the mztter, 
have willingly tg, ce mE and, subject to 
sufficient numbers being obtained, it was 
decided to found such an approved society, 
and, as a membership of at least 5.000 is 
necessary in order to form a separate entity 
for insurance purposes, it is hoped that the 
support of the profession may be relied upon 
in furthering an effort which should prove of 
benefit to thoce in the professions who come 
within the provisions of the Act. The 
Society has since been approved by the Com- 
missioners. 

Architectural Education.—Your Council 
have had under consideration a proposal for 
introducing into England a system of educa- 
tion on similar lines to the ateliers of the 
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Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Your 
Council, being of opinion that it is desirable 
to extend this system in England, have ap- 
pointed a Committee to confer with educa- 
tionalists on the subject and report in due 
course. 

Generally.—It will be seen from the fore- 
going that all the threads temporarily 
ropped during the Society’s negotiations 
with the R.I.B.A. have been picked up and 
the various matters in abeyance have been 
carried through and placed upon a working 
basis. New ideas have also been evolved or 


adapted to meet the present and future’ 


requirements of the Society and widen its 
scope and influence. In the opinion of your 
Council there is eyery prospect in the near 
future of the scope and utility of the Society 
being very widely extended, and there is 
little doubt that a continuance of a consistent 
attitude in regard to Registration will still 
further tend to enlist the sympathy and 
support of those members of the profession 
who favour unity, and thus materially hasten 
the attainment of one of the Society’s chief 
objects.”’ 
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ENGINEERING AND 
MACHINERY EXHIBITION. 


Tue International Engineering and 
Machinery Exhibition which is being held 
at Olympia, London, W., from the 4th to 
the 26th of this month is well worth a visit. 
It embraces a wide range of exhibits, but 
the most prominent part of it is the impres- 
sive display of machine tools. To those who 
remember the comparatively rough-and- 
tumble methods of many English machine 
shops twenty-five years ago this Exhibition 
demonstrates a great change. The vital 
importance of accuracy in securing a maxi- 
mum output, and the conviction that the best 
plant is the cheapest, have at last been brought 
home to everyone, and the machines now 
exhibited are the outcome of the demand for 
a maximum of efficiency in not only machines 
for special purposes, but also in all the 
ordinary plant of those carefully and 
elaborately equipped factories which to-day 
represent the old ‘‘ millwright’s ’’ shop. 

Among the machine tools we noticed the 
lathes of James R. Kelly & Co., Ltd., 
Leeds; of George Swift & Sons, Halifax; 
of H. Milnes, Bradford; of Holbrook & Sons, 
Stratford, London; of Charles Taylor (Bir- 
mingham), Ltd.; of Drummond Brothers, 
Ltd., Guildford; of the Colchester Lathe 
Company; of Greenwood & Batley, Leeds; 
of the Timbrell & Wright Machine Tool 
Company, of Birmingham, and many others. 

There are also boring mills by Webster 
& Bennett, Coventry; by the Dickenson 
Machine Tool Company, Ltd., Keighley ; dril- 
ling machines by most of the above-mentioned 
makers, and by others so numerous that we 
cannot find space for even a list of their 
names, and a multitude of other tools, nearly 
all excellent of their kind. There is a good 
display of milling machines and tools embody- 
ing the principle of using many cutting edges 
in bower succession, each of which takes a 
‘* fine cut,’”’ the rapidity with which the work 
is done being due to the large number of 
edges at work. It is perhaps in these tools 
that the need for great accuracy is most felt, 
as the slightest departure from true running 
makes the cutter quite useless. John 
Holroyd & Co., Milnrow; The Selson 
Engineering Company, Ltd., London; and 
Darling & Sellers, Keighley, are among 
the exhibitors of milling machinery. Akin 
to this class is the ingenious adjustable reamer 
shown in action by Vickers, Ltd., West- 
minster. Essential adjuncts of milling tools, 
circular saws, and, in fact, of all accurate- 
cutting tools, are grinding and sharpening 
machines, and of these we may note Hill’s 
(Derby) “ome saw-sharpening machine, and 
grinders by Alfred Herbert. Ltd., Coventry ; 
by James J. Guest & Co., Ltd., of the same 
town, and by Richard Lloyd & Co., of 
Birmingham. The Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, well-known for all such small work 
as is now generally made interchangeable— 
bicycles, motors, engineer’s small tools, etc.— 
have an interesting show of their specialities 
in tools. Admirable die-finished castings are 
shown by the Patent Castings Syndicate, 
Ltd., Finsbury, and by Aerators, Ltd., Upper 
Edmonton. 
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Some exhibits of especial interest to oy 
readers will be those of such firms as the 
James Keith & Blackman Company, Ltd, 
the well-known makers of fans and air-pro. 
pellers ; the Sturtevant Engineering: Company 
Ltd., whose fans and exhausting plants ap 
accompanied in the Exhibition by examples 
of their rolls and crushers. 

The Metallurgo Syndicate (Wakelin & 
Dent), London, show their specialities 
Adamantium Bronze for bearings, brushes, 
etc., and Ormolum, a rich golden-coloured 
alloy for architectural purposes. Pinchin, 
Johnson, & Co., Ltd., show a good assort. 
ment of their special paints for machinery, 
structural ironwork, and other uses. 

The Korfund Company, Westminster, ex. 
hibit their system of insulating machin 
foundations to prevent the transmiseion of 
vibration. This is an invention that should 
be considered by architects when arranging 
for lifts, motors, or other moving plant in 
buildings. A modification of it is useful as. 
a sound-check in floors. 

From the heavier metal we turn to the 
models exhibited by Bassett-Lowke, Letd., 
London, whose productions range from the 
most elaborate works here shown down to 
working models such as are the delight of the 
mechanically-minded schoolboy. 

The British Vacuum Cleaner Company,Ltd., 
has become ‘‘a household word,’’ and this 
company now produces an important adjunct 
to the economy of factories in the shape of 
an excellent boiler-flue cleaning plant. 

Before leaving the subject we may call 
attention to the machines shown by the 
‘* Addressograph (1910), Ltd.’ They are 
indispensable in offices where large numbers 
of names and addresses have to be put upon 
wrappers, labels, envelopes, etc., or filled 
into such forms as dividend warrants. 
register sheets, etc. 

An exhibition to which more than 250 
important firms have contributed cannot be 
adequately noticed in the brief space we are 
able to devote to it. We have mentioned a 
few exhibits; there are dozens more equally 
good, and we recommend our readers to go 
and see for themselves. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Labour in the Colonies. 


The October circulars of the Emigrants’ 
Information Office and the annual editions of 
the penny and other handbooks issued from 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, Broad- 
way, Westminster, S.W., show the present 
prospects of emigration. In Canada there s 
no demand for more male labour during the 
winter.—In New South Wales, in Sydney an 
suburbs, the building. furniture, and iron 
trades have been fairly well employed, an 
competent men in these trades, and_ able- 
bodied labourers are in demand.—In_Veetorm 
employment continues to be good, and assisted 
and nominated passages are granted to certain 
classes. There is a considerable demand for 
useful men; and there has been plenty of 
work for mechanics in the building and other 
trades.—South Australia grants cheap passages 
to rural workers and their families, and other 
approved emigrants. The building, engineer 
ing, and other trades continue busy; am ‘. 
large amount of money is being spent on ral 
ways and other public works. There 18 @ 
good demand for masons, plasterers, jomers, 
cabinet-makers. brick-makers, tinsmiths, botler- 
makers, galvanised ironworkers, brass finishers. 
and coppersmiths.—There is a good demane 
in Queensland for labourers on railway = 
struction, and in some places for mecham 
if they are not too specialised.—In ds 
Australia competent mechanics in the bul! ae 
trades have usually little difficulty in obi 
employment.—In New Zealand work 1m | 
trades is fair, but there is no special pew 
for more mechanics.—In the Tnion of res 
Africa employment in the building trade Ir 
Johannesburg continues active: but the e 
of men is anite sufficient. At Dorbeea aa 
has been a demand for a few good lg ees 
and plumbers, otherwise there 1s little de 
for more labour in any part of the Union. 
Building Material and Stable Fittings. = 

The Diario Official of September 14 publishes 
a decree (No. 9.690) earmarking in re ba 
the Ministry of Justice and Home Afar ost 
extraordinary credit of 500.000 milreis the 
33,3007.) for the purpose of completins, for 
erection of the cavalry barracks inten inom 
the Police Brigade in Salvador de Sa-4 
Rio de Janciro. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


Ar the fortnightly sitting of this Council 
on October 10 the following amongst other 
matters were dealt with :— 

Places of Historic Interest.—In reply to-a 
request for information from the Clerk of 
the London County Council it was recom- 
mended that he be informed that the Council 
are not aware of any places of interest in 
the City which are not adequately protected. 

Piccudilly—The Improvements Committee 
submitted a number of letters arising in 
regard to their action in May last with a 
view of cg the level of Piccadilly between 
the Savile Club and the Junior Atheneum 
Club, and getting rid of the existing dip. 
The owner of the Sutton Estate raised no 
objection, providin there would be no pre- 
judice to the ye ts of lessees fronting on 
Piccadilly, and the London County Council 
also thought the scheme one they might sup- 
port. The Secretaries of the Savile Club and 
the Junior Constitutional Club took strong 
objection to the proposal, and the Office of 
Works wrote declining to surrender any park 
lands for widening Piccadilly westward from 
the Ritz Hotel. In view of the opposition, the 
Committee considered it useless to take any 
further steps in the matter at the present 
time. 

District Surveyors’ Fees.—It was agreed to 
communicate with the London County Council, 
expressing regret at the decision they had 
come to not to promote legislation to secure 
an amendment of that part of the London 
Building Act which relates to the fees charge- 
able by District Surveyors. 
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Land Valuation : Settled Estates. 


In the recent case, Knollys’ Trusts, Saunders 
v. Haslam (current ‘Law Reports”), a 
question was raised in connexion with the pro- 
visional valuations of certain settled estates. 
With the exception of a small plot of land 
unbuilt upon and unlet, as to which no objec- 
tion was raised, the property consisted of free- 
hold land, upon which houses had _ been 
erected, let on leases. About 275 provisional 
valuations had been made for the purpose of 
increment value duty. The person entitled to 
the estates in remainder called upon the 
trustees to have these provisional valuations 
checked by independent valuation at the 
— of the estate, on the ground that the 
valuations were too low and the property 
would, therefore, be prejudiced. It was stated 
that the cost of such a valuation would be 
about 380 guineas, and the tenant for life 
objected to this expenditure. By the Finance 
Act, sect. 27, subsects. (1) and (2), it is the 

owner’? who has to take steps to question 
the provisional valuation if he is dissatisfied ; 
but by sect. 41 the tenant for life would come 
within the description of ‘“‘ owner’ as being 

the person entitled in possession to the rent 
and profits of the land.” The only evidence 
of under-valuation was an affidavit by a sur- 
vevor, which stated that in his experience 
va uations under the Act were usually too 
py The Court of Appeal, affirming the judge 
of the Chancery Division, held that this was 
i ietter of discretion by the trustees, and 

¢ the Court, in the circumstances of this 
n would not interfere with the discretion 
; ey had exercised not to intervene. The case 
uggests one or two points for consideration 
hy + the Act. The person who, as a rule, 
would be damnified by under-valuation is the 

oo : - long -_ an occasion is 

y to arise du ifeti 
Ek lor ine be ne the lifetime of the 
In the provisional 


valuation. This is illus- 


ba by the facts of this case. The piece 
and unbuilt upon and unlet could not well 
* oe aa A without an “ occasion’? arising; 
re the tenant for life had jecti 
to a valuation of the geome 


lot at the expense of 
Ho eatate, The remainderman outitled in rever- 
a “a a direct interest in the provisional 
Hs ge eal and he can, as “a person in- 
bogey in the land,” under sect. 27 (5), take 

Ps to test the valuation as if he were an 


Mp ~~ 8 appears he must do so at his 
i life © as by sect. 39 it is only the tenant - 
i or the trustees who are empowered to 
ge = the land the expenses of valuation. 
‘ this © be noted that, althouch in the facts 
ha case the Court held the trustees to 
Ye rightly 


exercised their discretion, the 
ad of the Rolls pointed out that circum- 
duty en ae in + agar it would be the 
itrespective of th 2 apy to the Court quite 
lere must be ee 
J special circumstances. L 
Ustice Farwell] pointed out that to ‘hold tn 


as no particular interest : 


° 
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the absence of special circumstances that 
a duty was imposed upon trustees to check 
the official valuations would be tantamount 
to an assertion that the Government Surveyors 
were not trustworthy. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—At the last meeting of the Town 
Planning Committee of the Council it was 
decided to make application to the Local 
Government Board for authority to prepare a 
town-planning scheme under the Act. In con- 
nexion with this matter the Committee re- 
considered a letter from the London County 
Council, stating that in any town-planning 
scheme which the Acton Council proposes 
adopting, provision should be made for the 
continuation, westward of Old Oak Common- 
lane, of the new Western-avenue suggested by 
the London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade, for the purpose of relieving the Oxford- 
road, and expressing the hope that, in con- 
nexion with the scheme, provision will be 
made for the widening of Old Oak Common- 
lane to 60 ft., and for securing an outlet from 
the Council’s housing estate through the land, 
proposed to be included within the scheme, on 
the north-western side of the estate. After a 
good deal of discussion it was decided to 
»nform the London County Council that the 
Council was not prepared to definitely pledge 
itself in connexion with the proposed Western- 
avenue until the financial proposals connected 
with its construction are placed before them. 

Bermondsey.—A plan has been passed for 
Mr. J. M. Kennard, architect, 13, Railway- 
approach, London Bridge, S.E., for a building 
adjoining No. 5, Braddon-street. 

Deptford.—At the last meeting of the 
Borough Council the tender of Mr. H. L. 
Holloway, Deptford, was accepted for the 
erection of the Central Library. The firm’s 
prices were :—10,482/. if erected in Bath stone 
and deal joinery; 1,528/. extra for Portland 
stone and hardwood joinery; and 408. for 
sundry items. It has not yet been decided 
whether to accept the first or second quotation. 

_East Ham.—The Borough Engineer has been 
directed to pave a portion of Bartle-avenue 
with tarred macadam. Plans and estimates 
have been approved for making-up a portion 
of Masterman-road at an estimated cost of 
7941. Plans have been passed for Messrs. Red- 
bond & Co. for eight houses, Chesley-gardens, 
and for Mr. F. Hamlett for twenty-four 
houses, Montpelier-gardens. A plan has been 
lodged by Mr. R. G. Hindle for a cinemato- 
graph theatre on site of Nos. 949 and 951, 
Romford-road. 

Elstree.—At the last meeting of the Parish 
Council it was decided to ask the Barnet 
Rural District Council to put in force the 
ten of the Working Classes Act in Bore- 
am 

Friern Barnet.—Sanction has been received 
from the Local Government Board to the 
borrowing of 1,1687. and 215/. for carrying 
out improvements in Friern Barnet-road and 
Friern-lane respectively. 

Hackney.—A_ portion of the footpath of 
Upper Clapton-road is to be flagged. The 
existing York flagging on the footways in a 
portion of Chapman-road is to be taken up 
and, as far as suitable, refaced and relaid to 
the full width of the footways; the asphalt- 
paving in other portions is to be taken up and 
concrete laid in situ to a depth of 14 in., or 
thereabout. is to be put down, and various 
other repair works are also to be carried out 
at a total estimated cost of 5551. The carriage- 
way in a portion of Wick-road is to be paved 
with 3-in. by 7-in. Guernsey granite setts, laid 
upon a bed of Portland cement concrete, at 
an estimated cost of 4.8051. The tender of the 
Strand Building Company, 200, Strand, W.C., 
has been accepted for constructing an under- 
ground convenience in Kingsland-road. The 
amount of the tender is 1,151l. Electricity 
mains are to be extended at an estimated cost 
of 707. A Report has been prepared by the 
Borough Engineer (Mr. N. Scorgie) upon the 
condition of the roads of the Borough through 
motor-bus traffic.. In this Report he says that 
roads which, until the advent of the ’buses, 
were in good condition, are now having their 
surfaces destroyed and their foundations dis- 
integrated. while others have had to be entirely 
remade with more lasting materials. Where 
this has not been necessary up to the present 
time it has been found that the usual life of 
the road has been considerably curtailed, even 
to the extent of 25 ner cent. Foundations of 
Portland cement concrete, which were sufficient 
a few years ago, are now avite inadequate, 
and in all renewals where defects have been 
found, and in new work undertaken. the 
foundations are ‘now increased in depth bv 
50 per cent. From 1906 to 1909 the cost of 
repairs to certain wood-paved roads averaged 
867. per annum, as against the annual average 
of 1,0472. from 1909-12, while between April 1 
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and August 31 of this year the cost already 
amounts to 813/. In addition, roads which 
would have lasted years longer under ordinary 
traffic, have had, and will have, to be renewed. 
In Stamford-hill, Kingsland-road, and Victoria 
Park-road, out of an estimate of 7,350/., 
1,900/. is for foundation renewal. Plans have 
been passed for Messrs. G. Wilson & Co. for 
at and offices, Hertford-road, and for 
Messrs. Stapleton & Sons for additions to 
premises rear of Nos. 238-240, High-street, 
Stoke Newington. 

Hendon.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to submit an estimate of the cost of laying 
wood-paving in portions of Golder’s Green- 
road; also an estimate for specially-dressed 
granite setts laid in bitumen in that portion 
of the route from the cross roads, Golder’s 
Green to Edgware-road, where wood-paving 
would be unsuitable. At the time it was esti- 
mated that the work would be between 36,000/. 
and 40,0007. Plans and estimates have been 
approved for making-up Golder’s Green- 
crescent at an estimated cost of 1,836/. The 
tender of Messrs. Turpie Brothers, at 225/., 
has been accep for carrying out repairs to 
the Hyde Fire Station. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mr. John Robinson, ten 
houses, Seymour-road, The Hyde; Messrs. 
Moss & Sons, three houses, Hammer’s-lane, 
Mill Hill; Messrs. Welford & Co., dairy, 
corner of West Heath-avenue and Finchley- 
road; Mr. P. Boulting, cinema, Brent-street; 
Messrs. Everett & Edgecumbe, additions to 
Colindale Works; Mr. E. Wright, nineteen 
houses, Sneath-avenue, Golder’s Green-road ; 
Mr. E. Streather, eighteen houses, St. 
Andrew’s-road. 

Ilford.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council the General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported having considered plans and 
estimates of two schemes in connexion with 
the proposed extension of the Town Hall and 
public offices, one for a portion of the 
extension and the other for the completion 
of the Town Hall and public offices upon land 
already acquired at the rear of the Town 
Hall, and that they had decided to adopt the 
latter proposal for further consideration. 
Councillor Gunary, speaking upon the question, 
explained that the scheme was estimated to 
cost 18,000/.. A good deal of discussion then 
ensued upon the question, in which instances 
of the present inadequate accommodation of 
the present building were put forward, but in 
the result the matter was referred back to 
the Committee. 

Stepney.—A communicatin is to be addressed 
to the London County Council requesting them 
to reconsider as a metropolitan improvement 
the proposal to widen Cable-street at its 
junction with Leman-street. The existing 
sewer in a portion of Exmouth-street is to be 
substituted by one constructed of new glazed- 
ware piping, at an estimated cost of 150/. 
Plans ve been lodged with the London 
County Council by Mr. W. . Knight for 
the erection of a building at Hough’s Wharf, 
Narrow-street, also by Mr. F. E. Harris for 
a soos at the rear of No. 381, Mile End- 
road. . 

Wundsworth.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. T. C. Ranger for the erection of a motor 
garage, etc., in Prince’s-road, Southfields; also 
for Messrs. Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., 
for twelve houses in Loxley-road, Springfield. 

Watford.—The Library electricity sub- 
station is to be extended. At a recent meeting 
of the Urban District Council Mr. Tripp asked 
if the Council could not do anything to pre- 
serve the amenities of the town by insisting 
on more variety in the buildings. They did 
not wish to see row after row of houses all 
of the same stamp. On being informed that 
the Council had no power in the matter a 
suggestion was made by Mr. Gorle that a 
joint Committee of Councillors, architects, and 
Catton should be called. The tender of Mr. 


W. W. Bateman, Chesterfield, has been 
accepted, at 4,776/., for certain work in con- 
nexion with the Balmoral-road sewerage 
scheme. The following plans have been 


passed:—Mr. P. H. Cartwright, four houses, 
Oxhey-avenue; Mr. E. Fulks, four houses, 
Oxhey-avenue; Messrs. W. King & Sons, 
vicarage, St. Alban’s-road. A plan has been 
lodged by Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., for 
new banking premises in High-street and 
King-street. ; 

West Ham.—Alterations are to be carried 
out at Plaistow Hospital at a cost of about 
1097. . The. followin ans have heen passed :— 
Mr. J. H. Gladwell, alterations and additions 
to Railway Tavern, Freemason’s-road, Custom 
House; Sir J. H. Bethell, cinematograph 
theatre, 61, Broadway, Stratford; Mr. H. I. 
Cundy, cinematograph theatre, Richmond- 
street, Plaistow; Mr. W. Hancock, cinemato- 
graph theatre, 302, Romford-rosd. Forest 
Gate. Plans have been lodged by Messrs. F. 
Sherrin and H. Harrington for a sailors’ 
home, etc., rear 61, bert-road, Custom 
House. and a shirt factory. Holitum-place, 
West Ham, respectively. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 

advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii.x.; Public Appointment, xxi.; Auction Sales, xxvi, 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


— 





Competitions. 





OcToseR 29.—Glasgow.—Desicns FOR _ExtTEN- 
SION OF MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—The Glasgow 
Corporation invite architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the 
extension of the Municipal buildings. Five will 

selected to submit complete drawings in 
competition. advertisement in issue of 
July 12. Dr. Burnet, assessor, Deposit of 11. 1s. 

OctoseR 31. — Huddersfield. — Town Puan- 
NING.—The Housing and ‘own Planning Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Corporation invite 
designs for the laying-out of certain areas within 
the county borough and part of an adjacent 
suburb. Premiums 100gs., 50gs., and 25gs. De- 
posit of 2l. 2s. advertisement in issue of 
August 2 for further particulars. 

OctospeR 31. — GLlandudno. — LanpscapPe 
GarDenina.—-The Llandudno _U.D.C _invite 
designs for laying-out land adjoining the Happy 
Valley, about 20 acres in extent. See advertise- 
ment in issue of September 6 for further par- 
ticulars. 

NOVEMBER 1.—Ottawa.—MoNUMENT TO KING 
Epwarp VII.—Sketch modele in plaster to be 
sent to the Director of National Art Gallery, 
Ottawa. Particulars from the Public Worke 
Department, Ottawa (see p. 174, August 9). 

NoveMBER 29.—Langside, Glasgow.—BRANcH 
LiBRARY.—Assessor, r. Alex, . Paterson, 
A.R.S. Premiums, 50l., 301., and 251. Par- 
ticulars from the Town Clerk, City-chambers, 
Glasgow. 

DECEMBER 1.—Sofia.—Desicns FOR A Roya 
Patace anD Law. Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Antelligence Branch of the Board of 


Trade, Basinghall-etreet, E.C. (see p. 173, 
August 9, and p. 350, September 27). 
DECEMBER 2.—Carlisle.—ScHoo, BUILDINGS, 


etc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 86, 
Fisher-street, Carlisle. 

Marco 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — MUNICIPAL 
BviLpInGs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designe for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 100l. 
respectively for first, second, and third. See 
advertigement in August 2 and 30 for further 
particulars. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in ‘‘ Competition News,”” December 1, page 635. 

No Date. — Motherwell.—Hicu Scnuoo..—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 50l., 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 





BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


OctoBeR 18.—Aylesbury.—Room.—Erection of 
& nurses’ sitting-room at the Isolation Hospital, 
Stoke-road. Plans and eo seen, and 
form of tender from Mr. H, Taylor, Engineer 
— eee. Town Hall, Aylesbury, on 10s, 6d. 

eposit. 

OcToBeR 18.—Rhondda.—-ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
For extensions and alterations at the Blaen- 
lechau Iniants’ Council School; alterationg at 
the girls’ and infants’ departments of the 
Cwmelydach Council School. Plans and speci- 
fications seen, and quantities and_tender forms 
from the architect, Mr. Jacob Rees, Hillside 
Jottage, Pentre. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Ocrosrr 19.~-Biddulph.—-Reparrs.—For repairs 
of the Primitive Methodist Chapel, Biddulph. 
Specifications with the Rev. W. Lawrence, The 
Manse, Biddulph. 

OctoseR  21.—Lostwithiel.—Hovsr.—Erection 
of a dwelling-house at Penquite, Lostwithiel. 
Plan and specification with Mr, W. Littleton, 
Sweetshouse, Bodmin. 

OctToBeR_21.—Norwich.—Scnoot,—Erection of 
Wensum View Boys’ Council] School. Mr. C. J 


Brown, architect and surveyor, Cathedral 
Offices, The Close, Norwich. Quantities on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 


OcToBeR 22. — Bradford. — Post-orrice,—For 
erection of branch post-office at St. James’s 
Market. Drawings and genera] conditions of 
contract seen, and quantities and form of tender 
with the City Architect. Town Hall, Bradford. 

OctoseR 22.—Bucknall.—Station.—Erection of 
a relief station, etc., in Werrington-road. Buck- 
nall. Plans with architect. Mr A. R, P. Piercy, 
Union Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. Deposit of 21. 2s’ 


OctoserR 22.—Hanley.—Station.—Erection of 
a relief station at the rear of 97, Moston-street, 
Hanley. Plan with the architect, Mr. A. R. P. 
ging Union Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. Deposit 
of 11. 1s. 

OctoseR 22.—Heckmondwike.—VILLas, ETC.— 
Formation of a new strect, and erection of a pair 
of semi-detached villas, off Chapel-lane, Heck- 
mondwike. Plans seen, and quantities from Mr. 
William F, Cave, architect and surveyor, 
Market-street, Heckmondwike. ~ 
%* OcToBER 22. — Willesden. — UNDERGROUND 
CoONVENIENCE.—The Willesden D.C, invite tenders 
for a public underground convenience at South 
Kilburn See advertisement in this issue 


N.W. . 
_ for further particulars. 


Ocroser 23.—Bradford.—ExTension.—For_ the 
extension of Bradford County Court. Drawings, 
specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract at Bradford County Court. 
Quantities and forms of tender, on deposit o 
1l. 1s., from the Secretary, H M. Office of Works, 
etc., Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 

pt P 9 eestor Faia — The a 2 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders for 
the construction of a halt.at Woodlands-road, 
Manchester. Plans seen, and tender, quantities, 
and specifications at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s 
Bank, Manchester. ¥ 

OcroBER 23.—Ossett.-—-ExTENsIon.—Extension 
of mill premises at Ossett. Plans and specifica- 
tiong from Messrs, Holton & Fox, architects, 
Corporation-street, Dewsbury. 

OcToBER 23, — Winsley. — AppiTions.—For 
alterations and additions to the Sanatorium. 
Plans and specifications seen, and form_ of 
tender, quantities, and particulars from Mr. 

. S. Skinner, architect, 27, Orchard-street, 
College Green, Bristol. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 

Octoper 24.—Caledon.—ReEsIDENCE, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of a medical officer’s residence and a dis- 
pensary at Caledon. Plans and specification by 
Mr. James Hunter, B.E., Lisburn. 

OcroseR 24.—Hampton Court.—ExTENsIon,— 
For extension of the women’s cloakroom at 
Hampton Court Palace. Drawings, specification, 
and a copy of the conditions and form of con- 
tract with Mr, G. J. T, Reavell, at H.M. Office 
of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, S.W. Quantities 
and forms of tender on deposit of 11. 1s. 

OcroseR 26.—Caerphilly.—AppiTIoNns, ETC.— 
For alterations and additions to Constitutional 
Club, Bartlett-street, Caerphilly. Drawings and 
specification with Mr, John H._ Phillips, 
F.R.1.B.A., 7, Pembroke-terrace, Cardiff. 

OcTosER 26. — Monkstown.—AppiTiIons.—For 
additions to Raffeen House, near Monkstown, 

. Cork. Plans and specification with Messrs. 
bf = Hill & Son, architects, 28, South-mall, 
rk. 


OcTosER 28.— Basford. — AppitTions. — For 

alterations and additions at the Newthorpe Out- 
fall Works. Plans and_ specification from 
the engineers, Messrs. Elliott & Brown, 
A.MM.Inst.C.E.. Burton-buildings, Parliament- 
street, Nottingham. Quantities and form of 
tender on deposit of 11. 1s. 
* OcToBER 28,—Leek.—Scnoot.—The Stafford- 
shire Education Committee invite tenders for 
new Council school. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

OcToBER 28.—Maidstone.—Scnoo..—For the 
erection of a new elementary schoo] in Ton- 
bridge-road. Quantities and form of tender from 
the Borough Surveyor, Mr T. F, Bunting, Fair 

ow. Deposit of 21. 2s. 

OctoseR 28.—Pontllanfraith.—Orrices, rTc.— 
Erection of Council offices, caretaker’s house, and 
outbuildings at Pontllanfraith, Mon Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities and form of 
tender from the Council’s Architect, Mr. W. A. 
Griffiths, Post Office-chambers, Pontllanfraith, 
Mon., on deposit of 2I. 2s. 

OctToseR 28.—Whitchurch.—ScuHoo,.—Erection 
of a new Council school at. Whitchurch, near 
Bristol. Plans and specification with the archi- 
tect, Mr. A, Pictor, A.R.1.B.A., Bruton. 
Quantities and forms of tender from Mr, A. 
Bradburn, a surveyor, 54, Baldwin- 
street, Bristol. 

OcToseR _29.—London.—ExTension, ETC.—For 
the alterations and extension of the convenience 
in Billingsgate Market. Specifications, on deposit 
of 21. 2s., from the Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 

OcroBrR 29. — Pontardulais. — SHep. — The 
London and North-Western and Great Western 
Joint Railway invite tenders for the erection of 
a goods’ shed at Pontardulais Station. Draw- 
ings, general conditions, and specifications seen, 
and forms of tender and quantities at the office 
of the Engineer of the Great Western Railway 
Company at Paddington Station London, W. 





OcTonER 29.— Saltburn. — ADDITIONS, Er— 
Alterations and additions to Saltburn Elementary 
Council School. Forms of tender and plan and 
specification with Mr, J. C. Wrigley, Secretary, 
Education Offices, Northallerton. 

OcroBer 30.--Lymington.—AppiTIons, r— 
For alterations to the cells, the provision of g 
prisoners’ water-closet _and lavatory at the 
police-station. Specification, with conditions of 
contract, and information from Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
Coumty Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
Deposit of 21. 2s. 

,OcToseR 30.—Sunderland. —AppitTIons.—Erec. 

tion of additions to the Workhouse Infirmary, 
Hylton-road, Sunderland. Plans seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 21. 28., from Mesers, 
W. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, 
19, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 

OctoseR 31.—Pembroke.—Pirr, etc.—Erection 

of pier, promenade, baths, and_ pavilion at 
Merrion, Co. Dublin. Plans, specifications, and 
conditions seen, and form of tender and quanti- 
ties at_ the Town Hall, Ballsbridge, Co. Dublin. 
Quantities on deposit of 31. 3s. 
%* NovembeR 1.—London, §$.W.—Bovnpiay 
WALL, Etc.—TIhe Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for boundary 
wall, iron railings, and gateways at Victoria 
Tower Gardens, See advertisement in thie issue 
for further particulars. 


November 2.—Llanfyllin.—Hat.—For _eree- 
tion of a drill-hall, etc., at Llanfyllin. Plans, 
specification, and quantities from Mr. R. W. 
Davies, M.S.A., architect, etc., Carno. 

NoveMBER 2.— Mardy. — Reservoirs. —~ For 
works of completion in connexion with storage 
reservoirs _at Mardy. Plans and _ specifications 
with the Engineer, 27, Gelliwasted-road, Ponty- 
pridd, and quantities and form of tender on 
deposit of 21, 2s. 

NoveMBER 3,—Evesham.—HAatt, etc.—Erection 
of a new drill-hall and instructor’s house, with 
accompanying officers’ rooms, armoucy, and 
lecture rooms, etc., in-Coronation-road, Evesham. 
Forms of tender and quantities from the archi- 
tects, Messrs, Dicks & Waldron, 1, Market-place, 
Evesham. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

* NoveMBeR 4.—Dublin.—Hospima, | 
sions.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for additions to_the East Ward Block 


Extex- 


at King George V. Hospital, Dublin. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 


Novemser 8, — Knockroe. — Bui.pines.—For 
the erection of National School buildings at 
Knockroe, Boyle, Co, mmon. Plans an 
specification at Boyla Royal Irish Constabulary 
Barrack. Mr H. Williams, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

Novemser 15. — Lerwick. — Extension.—For 
the construction of works in the extension _ 
Lerwick Harbour, in the County of Zetland. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. James Barron, 
M.Inst.C.E., Central-chambers, 214, Unior 
street, Aberdeen. Quantities on deposit of 1l. 
* NovemsBeR 19.—Portsmouth.—Orrices. ” 
ConveNIENcE.—The Portsmouth BC. , the 
tenders for boatswains’ office, meters, 0 | 
labourers’ room, and gentlemen's convenience a 
Flathouse Wharf. See advertisement in ts 
issue for further particulars. 

* NovemBeR _19.—Portsmouth.—SToREs oA 
Orrices.—The Portsmouth B.C. invite bid oe 
for a block of ferro-concrete (Henn — 
stores and offices on Camber Quay. a 

tisement in this issue for further particulars. ot 

No Date.—Banbury.—Corraces.—Erection 


forty cottages on a site off Paradise-road, ~ 


. Lod . 14, Hart-street, ‘Bloomsbury-square, 
A Wc. Quantities and form of tender 02 
deposit of 21. 2s. ‘ 

No Date.—Barnsley.—Batus.—For bs bef 
sion of the Public Baths, in, Yor “on 
ey Tender forms specifications. e om 

iti , epos ae. ee ’ 
Meow. ?. pore A Se Clerk, Town Clerk's 
Office, Barnsley. ea 

No Dare.—Blackburn.—Cuvacy.—Erectlop, 
the Seek por a iy Me ict ooes 

tant Church, Feci row, Blackburn, ms, 
a9 the architect, Mr. Fred J, Parkinson 
Richmond-terrace, Blackburn. nae 

No nro eee | ge dgyniais. 
i ce-station sti t 
Me Ro W. Best. MInst.c.E., Coun 
Surveyor for Breconshire. 

No Dare. — Dalton-in-Furness. — PIT 
Patace.—Erection of the picture Pa nee santities 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

No Date.—HMalifax.—Heapquarters.—For the 
erection of headquarters for the 2nd West Riding 
Bde. R.F.A., Arden-road, Halifax. Mr. A. E. 
Kirk, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 63, Albion-street, 


is. 
in Date,—Loughborough, Leics.—Hovse.— 
For construction of a refuse-destructor house 
over the existing destructors at the sewage farm. 
Particulars and form of tender from Mr, A, H. 
Walker, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Loughborough. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 

No Date. —Mountnessing.—Corraces.—For 
the erection of two pairs of cottages on the 
Chainbridge Farm. Plans and specifications, on 
deposit of 5s. Messrs. Stafford & Rogers, Ltd., 
surveyors, Bedford. 

No Date.—Perranuthnoe, Cornwall.—Bunca- 
tow.—For erection of a bungalow. Plang and 
specifications with Mr, Dennis, Perran Cross- 
lanes, near Marazion. 

No Date.—Tralee.—ResviLpDInc.—For the re- 
building of Messrs. Galvins’s business premises, 
Tralee. Drawings and specification with Messrs. 
Doolin & Butler, architects, Mansion House- 
chambers, Dawson-street, Dublin. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


OcropeER 18.—Rhondda.—Bripvce.—For the 
construction of an iron bridge, 12 ft. wide, across 
the river near the Blaenrhondda Council School, 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities and 
tender form from the architect, Mr, Jacob Rees, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


OcToBeR 21.—Grimsby.—TELEPHONE. —For the’ 


installation of a new telephone eystem at the 


Workhouse. Specification with Mr. J. F. 

Wintringham, Clerk, Union Offices, St. Mary’s- 

chambers, Great Grimsby. wie 
OctoBER 23. — Perth. -— Pririnc.—For piling 


about 280 yds. of the river bank at Shore-road, 
opposite South Inch, with larch piles, and pitch- 
ing the slopes of banks with stones. Plans seen. 
end specifications and quantities from Mr. R. 
M‘Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 16, Tay-street, Perth. 

OctoseR 28.—-Tonbridge.—P.iant.—For the 
erection of one 100-kw, Diesel engine and 
generator; alterations and additions to switch- 

.. Specifications and forms of tender from 
Mr. M. P. Plunkett, Electricity Works, Ton- 
bridge, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

OctoseR 30, — Colyford. — Bripce. — For 
strengthening the Axe Bridge. Plans «nd erecifi- 
aoe with the County Surveyor, The Castle, 

xeter. 

OctopeR 31. — Glastonbury. -~ Mact:INERY.— 
Erection of pumping machinery in conrexion 
with works at the proposed pumping-stations at 
Northload Bridge and in Porchestall-drove. 
Specification by the Engineers to the Corpora- 
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Walthamstow and District Light (Electric) Rail- 
ways. Drawings, conditions of contract, specifi- 
cation, and form of tender from Mr. G, W. 
Holmes, A.M.Inst.C E.. Town Hall Annexe, 
Walthamstow, on 51. deposit. 

NoveMBER 2.—Pontypridd.—ReEsERvoIR.—Con- 
struction of a service reservoir of 675,000 gallons 
capacity, Full particulars from the Engineer, 
27, Gelliwasted-road, Pontypridd. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


OctosBerR 21,—Cardiff.—Paintinc.—For paint- 
ing at the Industrial School. Tender forms and 
specification of work from Mr, John J.- Jackson, 
Secretary, Education Offices, City Hall, Cardiff, 

OcrosER 23.—Ystrad Rhondda.—Paintine.— 
For repairing, papering, and painting at the 
Sandy Bank Hotel, Ystrad Rhondda, for Messrs. 
D. John & Co., Ltd. Specification with Mr. 
W. OD. Morgan, M.S.A., architect, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 


OctoserR 26. — Clitheroe.—PaInTING, ETC.—For 
painting and decorating the Clitheroe Congrega- 
tional church and school. Specifications may be 
obtained from Mr. G. Steer, 38, Salthill-road, 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 

* NoveMBER 1.— London. — Stores AND 
Marteriats,—The Port of London Authority invite 
tenders for supplies of stores and materials dur- 
ing the twelve months ending December 31, 1913. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 
%* November 4 — Ware. — Demo.ition.—The 
Ware Gas Company invite tenders for demolition 
of malting premises in Star-street. | adlver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
* NovemBeR 5.—Paddington.—PaInTING, ETC.— 
The Paddington Guardians invite tenders for 
painting. ete., works at Workhouse, 5, Wood- 
field-road, Harrow-road. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 
* November 6.—London, S.E.—DEMoLitTion.— 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for demolishing buildings, 155 and 157, Peckham 
ye, S.E, See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Ocroser 22.—Leeds.—Roaps.—For the making 
of macadam roadways and asphalt footpaths in 
North Park-avenue and North Park-grove. 
Drawings at the City Engineer’s Office, Muni- 
cipal-buildings. ; 

OctToser 24.—Deal.—Roap.—For making-up the 
Grove-road and Northcote-road. Specifications, 
plans, and particulars at the Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, 23, Queen-street, Deal. : 

OctosrrR 24.—Inverness.—Roaps.—For_ im- 
provement works on a section of the Great North 
trunk Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. G. Gordon & Co., civil 
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October 25.—Rainham.—Roap.—For making a 
new road, about 315 yds. in length, on the Kain- 
ham Freehold Land and Allotment Company’s 
Estate, Rainham, Kent. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. Marshall Harvey, architect, 36, Station- 
street, Sittingbourne, 

Ocroser 26.—Bexhill.—Sewace.—For the con- 
struction of  storm-water overflow sewers, 
enlargement of brick culvert, and extension of 
storage tanks at the sewer outfall, together with 
manholes and other works. Plans seen, and 
specifications, quantities, and forms of tender 
from Mr. G. Ball, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, on deposit of 51. 

_OctoseR’ 26.—Northwood.—Sewace.—Construc- 
tion of three lengths of sewers, with manholes 
and incidental works. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities and forms of tender from 
Mr. W. Louis Carr, the Surveyor to the Council, 
at the Council Offices Deposit of 11. 

OctoseR 26, — Shrewsbury. — Pavine.—For 
paving with granite setts one avenue of the Cattle 
Market. Specification seen, and form of tender 
and quantities, on — of 1l., from Mr. 
W. Chapple Eddowes, Borough Surveyor. 

OcToseR 26. — Turton. — Granite. — For 
13,500 tons of Welsh Ugg setts. Specifica- 
tion and forms of tender from the Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Bromley Cross, near Bolton. 

OcTosER 28.—Walton-on-Thames.—MareRIAL. 
—For the supply of road material. Form of tender 
and conditions from Mr. R. Wilds, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Walton-on-Thames. 

* OcToBER 29.—London, E.C.—Masons’ anp 
Paviors’ Worx.—The Streets Committee of the 
City of London invite tenders for repair and 
maintenance of all works of stone paving in the 
City, See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

OctoBeR 29.—West Hartlepool.—Roap.—Con- 
struction of portion of Westbourne-road. Plans 
sections, and specification seen, and form of 
tender, with quantities, from_Mr, Ne - 
Dennis, M.Inst.C.E.. Denetan Saaeete and Sur- 
veyor, Borough Engineer’s Department. 

_OcroseR 31. — Lichfield.—Sewace.—-Construc- 
tion of about 7,828 yds, of 6-in., 9-in., and 12-in. 
diameter stoneware, cast-iron, and steel pipe 
sewers, including about 1,687 yds. of 12-in. sewer 
in deep tunnel work (52 ft. maximum depth), 
with manholes and ventilating columns, tanks 
bacterial filters with rotary distributors, an 
other works, Drawings and specification seen, 
and quantities, with forms of tender, at the 


offices of the engineer, Mr, Robert Green, 
M.Inst.C.E.. 37, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Deposit of 51. 5s. 


OctoseR 31.—Romford.—Granite.—For supply 
of 1,800 tons of best blue Guernsey granite, hand. 
broken to 1} in. cube. Forms of tender from 
ss J. Turvey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Rom- 
ord. 

NovemBer 1,—Ottery St. Mary.—Main.—For 
laying 5-in, cast-iron water main, with sluice 
valves, etc. Plans and specifications at the office 
of Mr. H, Finister, Engineer and Surveyor, Town 





























Pe ee LOM. of So ioteeenn §«““Scrout 4 memfer@.—CGaserm—For the Hall 
an .M. .C.E. A ° — aay ae * 
Westminster. a 28 * paldwinetiel "Bristol. supply of about 1,800 tons of best blue Guernsey NovemBerR | 4.—Maldon.—Main.—For laying 
Deposit of 21. 2s. . granite, hand-broken to 1}-in. cube. Forme of 370 yds. of 6-in. water main. Specification seen, 

November  1,— London.—Appitions.—For tender from Mr. J. Turvey, the Surveyor, ond Weise of tender from Mr. Swales, 
alterations and additions to permanent way at Council Offices, Romford. M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer. 

Auction Sales. 
By whom Utfered Date 
Nature and Place of Sale. y ‘ of Sale. 

*FREEHOLD BLDG. SITES, CROYDON anp WALLINGTON—Greyhound Hotel, Croydon | Bowditch & Grant ......-.+.ss+sssssssnersseesessressessensetsnsensecsees (et. 22 
*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, E.C. ......... Churchill & Sim ........sss0.-eseeeeeees Oct. 30 
‘FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, GRE&#NWICH—Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich .............-.+++++ Humphreys, Skitt, & Hu.rphreys Oct. 31 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, ROTHERHITHE—Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich ............+. Humphreys, Skitt, & Humphreys Oct. 31 
‘FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, NOTTING HILL GATE—At the Mart. ...........cssscescceeeeeeeees Horne & Co. ...ccsssecereereeeeeeee eisaaie Dec. 10 














OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. Parker. 

The death, suddenly, in London, on October 
0, is announced of Mr. James Parker, of 
Turl, Oxford, in his eightieth year. Mr. 
‘arker was the son of Mr. John Henry Parker 

-B., Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, a 
author of the ‘Glossary of Architecture,” of 
which the first edition appeared in 1836. Mr. 
a Parker was educated at Winchester ; 
€ honorary degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him by Oxford University in 1877. He 
i a leading member of the Oxford Archi- 
ama and Historical Society, to whose 
eS penctions he largely contributed, as well as 

the Proceedings of the Geological Society. 


Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
ete death on October 5, at the Wood- 


nds, Putney, is announced of Mr. John 
mint Hodgkin, the art collector, aged 
ighty-two years. He published in three 


Volumes his ‘‘ Rariora,” a catalogue of objects. 
— 20,000 in number, Ho he aienad 
gether, and twenty years ago brought out a 
we work upon “ Examples of Early English 
Ottery”; in 1866 he published “ Monograms, 


Ancient and Modern.” The Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission published J. C. Jeaffreson’s 
digest of a volume of 400. pages relating to 
Mr. Hodgkin’s English historical documents 
of the XVIIth-XVIIIth centuries period. 


Mr. V. Pendred, M.I.Mech.E., Soc. of Eng., etc. 


Mr. Vaughan Pendred, who died at Streat- 
ham on October 12, aged seventy-six years, 
was appointed editor of the Engineer in 1865, 
and retired from the conduct of that journal 
seven years ago. His youth was spent on the 
family estate of Barraderry, Co. Wicklow, and 
he was educated at home. Though he had no 
special training as an engineer, he attracted 
the notice and help of Mr. Zerah Colburn, 
the then editor of the Engineer, who put some 
work in his way. His technical writings 
became known also to Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
owner of the Mechanic’s Magazine, who in or 
about 1863 appointed him as editor of his 
paper; he was then nominated to succeed 
Mr. Colburn on the Engineer. Mr. Pendred 
was a member of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
of the Society of Engineers, and (by invitation) 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
One of his three sons succeeded him as editor 
of the Engineer. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., Bir- 
pa. sss send us a copy of their latest 
catalogue of Vitreous tiles and mosaic. The 
tiles, which are of solid glass throughout, and 
being non-absorbent, may be used on external 
walls, are made in two forms—with regular 
edges and with antique rough-cut edges. 
Moulded angles, cappings, and skirtings are 
supplied in great variety. Excellent illustra- 
tions are given of tiling schemes for entrance 
halls, staircases, bathroom walls, floors, fire- 
place surrounds, jambs, hearths, etc. The 
mosaic is manufactured in cubes as well as 
in irregular-shaped tesseree for random work. 
Where elaborate designs are adopted Messrs. 
Chance will quote for material set up on paper 
ready for fixing, but simple schemes can be 
laid directly to the floor. Effective examples 
are illustrated of every sort.of mosaic work. 
The firm, who also manufacture window glass 
of every description, ask us to state that a 
copy of their catalogue may be had by 
architects should they desire to have one. 

We have received from the Carron Company 
their latest catalogue of rainwater, soil goods, 
and sanitary castings. Under the first heading 
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are many designs for ornamental rainwater 
pipes, heads, bands, and gutters; the firm 
will submit designs for castings of any descrip- 
tion on receipt of specification, 

The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, 
Ltd., of 124, Victoria-street, London, S8.W., 
send us a price: list of their well-known 
Scaffixer scaffold ties, containing photographs 
of a few of the many contracts where their 
Scaffixer ties have been made use of. Among 
these we note the new Y.M.C.A. building in 
Tottenham Court-road; the new Money Order 
Office, Holloway; the reconstructed block of 
Oxford-circus; and the Savoy Hotel extension. 
This last example is of especial interest from 
the fact that, owing to the limited time 
allowed for the contract, every platform was 
simultaneously worked from and _ heavily 
loaded with masonry. In this connexion it 
may be remarked that, whereas the computed 
safe load on ordinary scaffolds is 56 lb. per 
square foot, a scaffold constructed with 
Scaffixer ties has been experimentally loaded 
to 350 lb. per square foot. Scaffixer ties were 
used as cramps for the moulds to the reinforced 
columns at the Amalgamated Press building, 
Farringdon-street, E.C. : . 

We have received from the British Ceresit 
Waterproofing Company, Ltd., of 68, Victoria- 
street, London, §.W., a _ booklet, entitled 
‘‘Ceresit and its Uses in all Building Opera- 
tions.’ As illustrating its employment in 
important contracts, we may select the new 
Liver Buildings, Liverpool; the Royal Society 
of Medicine, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W.; and the new reinforced 
concrete swimming-bath at Cheadle Hulme, 
near Manchester. Ceresit is now so widely 
known that we need do no more than remind 
our readers of its prowess in conquering the 
effects of damp as an exterior or interior wall- 
lining, in damp-courses, cellars, roofs, floors, 
tanks, and a hundred other uses which will 
readily suggest themselves. Exhaustive tests 
have recently been carried out at the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington, on slabs of 
cement motar treated with Ceresit, as com- 
pared with slabs without Ceresit. Both were 
subjected for a considerable period to the 
action of water at a pressure of 434 lb. to the 
square inch, with the result that no sign of 
dampness appeared on the under surface of 
the slabs treated with Ceresit, while the slabs 
made without Ceresit were found to be 
saturated with water, large drops being 
suspended from over the under surface. 

Mr. Alexander G. Lee, of 14, John-street, 
Bedford-row, London, W.C., has just issued 
a new prospectus of the ‘ All Time” sheet 
lead and asphalt damp-course, with a copy of 
which he has been good enough to favour us. 
‘The lasting qualities of lead, illustrated by 
the many inscriptions, coins, sheets, and pipes 
of lead which have come down to us from 
remote antiquity, suggested its use as a damp- 
resisting stratum eminently suitable for damp- 
courses. The “ All Time” damp-course con- 
sists of a continuous layer of sheet lead, em- 
bedded between and closely compacted with 
two protective layers of specially-prepared 
fibrous asphalt sheeting. It is stocked in all 
wall-widths, in rolls from 33 ft. to 66 ft. long, 
without a joint. A_ six-fold watertight lap 
joint can be readily formed where required. 
t is supplied in four qualities, A, B, C, and 
D. Contracts have recently been executed for 
the War Office, the Admiralty. the Home 
Office, and many of the leading railway 
companies. 


Lp. 
os 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








20,652 of 1911.—Martin Hatz: Metal roofing 


eets. 

20,731 of 1911.—Florencio Escalada: Houses 
for tropical climates. 

20,749 of 1911.—Ogneslav (Ignaz) Kossto- 
vitch: Manufacture of composite boards, slabs, 
and plates of wood. 

20,886 of 1911.—Samuel Abram: Brick and 
like moulding-machines. 

21,162 of 1911.—Charles Harold Waithman: 
Windows. 

21,256 of 1911.—George Edward Cluett: Wire 
fencing. 

21,343 of 1911——Harry Robert Middleton: 
Folding screens or partitions. 

21.609 of 1911.—Herbert Alfred Humphrey : 
Methods of and apparatus for raising or 
forcing liquids. 

22,694 of 1911.—Pierre Samain: Cocks or 
valves for water-mains. 

22,988 of 1911.—Simplex Conduits, Ltd., and 
Thomas Birkett: Electric-light fittings. 

23,258 of 1911.—Charles Henry Hubbard: 
Fastening or securing means for doors, gates, 
cupboards, or the like. 








* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can made. 
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23,538 of 1911.—Samuel Holt Donnelly: 
Multiple way cocks for hot-water supply 
systems. 

24,391 of 1911.—Alexander Siewert: Metal 
beams. 

27,539 of 1911.—Thomas Boyd: Glazing bars. 

27,741 of 1911.—John Baptist Murphy: Ap- 
ge for supporting window-sashes and the 
ike, specially suitable for windows in doors 
of railway carriages. 

. 479 of 1912.—Joseph Richard Parker: Knot 
holders for window blinds. 

_ 2,252 of 1912.—Thomas Boyd: Bar for collect- 
ins condensed water from windows and the 
ike. 

_ 4,483 of 1912.—Walter Sinton: Means for use 
in fastening window-sash cords to the sashes. 

6,156 of 1912.—Wilhelmine Frank: Plaster- 
data device for ceilings, walls, and the 


ike. . 
9,833 of 1912—Hector Verschaffel: Means 
for separating the water from the slurry in 
the manufacture of Portland cement. 
11,066 of 1912.—William Mayo Venable: 
Moulds for casting columns in situ. 
13,745 of 1912—Henrich Schwarz: Door- 


locks. 
—_—_--}-—___—_ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 1.—By T. P. & A. Sau. 
Weston, Lincs.—Freehold farms, 366 a. 1 r. 
RBIs 105 Gb sa vatssiunceaschvestsassevescestenswesursescareceé £18,510 
October 2.—By Driver, Jonas, & Co. 





Ilmer, Bucks.— Lower Farm, 151 a. 1 r. 2 p., f. 4,410 

October 3.—By ALFRED Spain & Son. 

Gravesend, Kent.—35, Cobham-st., f............... 2€0 
Zi, WEOOMUL-BE., Fo cewsisacesscece. pee We 270 
25 MU 27, AMON BES, F . .visccescssscesescee sans 300 

October 4.—By Kniaut, Frank, & RUTLEY. 

Essendon, Herts. — Essendon Place Estate, 

BED BB PNP Oe ica seco sa cxseeestiessvaesivs<chsecsss 16,920 
October 5.—By Gro. Tarn, BAINBRIDGE, & Son. 
Melsonby, Yorks.—Accommodation land, 37 a. 

PN ae Ess cicesan cocks scgeconsscecoedeteesseoreteccseess 1,362 

By H. W. & C. Speman. 

Cringleford, Norfolk.— Cringleford Estate, 

WO AEs dsacesveseacnassusesssanvobvoarnsetesesvsawcnneesesis4 6,230 

By THornsorrow & Co. 

Applethwaite, Cumberland.—Elm Garth and 

POR SC ee ree ppeasccseee 490 
Crosthwaite, Cumberland. — Grange Farm, 

BU corsa cennsseiwecsseoess tis caceweekss 1,375 

DHECO COMER ASB. LT. Bi, Pe <ciscsccesssce0s0ese0 490 
Manor House and three cottages, f. .........00 1,050 
Keskadale Farm, 1794 8., f.  .......cccccccccsssecees 1,962 
By Dittey, Son, & READ. 
Goodmanchester, Hunts.—Three farms, 600 a. 14,400 
October 8.—By Sturt & TIVENDALF. 

Highgate.—29, Cholmeley-park, u.t. 95 yrs., 

BEARS ea me WOOO oss uvenn sccsaccckusewe'sseeuarcvsucecess 850 

42, Cholmeley-park, u.t. 97 yrs., g.r. 121., y.r. 
MONS co schceaveossunese buiosessnswabcrak paces Meseeatksamtactecas> 800 
41, Stanhope-gdns., u.t. 914 yrs., g.r.91., y.r. 
DDL: ssesssescsvbensushosssscewhausspeeosscbeseeh Masoaseeeanies 500 
By P. & G. GEEN. 

East Sheen.—207, Upper Richmond-rd., s., f., 

PSION: © sscsneseniecee Babparslunic sy coccer ey saseccosseanes's 640 
Ealing.—17, Disraeli-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 71., 

ho ee oe Un Cees Seem 275 

40, Ranelagh-rd., f., y.2. BGL.......00.cecscececescsenss 330 

October 9.—By Epwin Fox, BovusFiEtp, 

Burnett, & BADDELEY. 

Notting Hill—Clarendon-rd., f.g. rents 401., 

reversion in 43} and 3 yrs... ........ ...cesceceee 920 


Talbot-gr., f.g. rents 201., reversion in 393 yrs. 440 
Maida Vale.—Blomfield-rd., i.g. rents 841., u.t. 
SOMME TREE | oss osces cast caceseccccsessbeauocesscaes cs 1,070 


By Buncu & DuKE. 

Clapton.—l1 to 8, 37 to 46, 57 to 61. Stoneham-rd., 
also 38 and 40, Rossington-st., u.t. 33 yrs., 
PA. OR, Wile GENE NB: on sescscccsssceeccecsscs 

Hackney.—59, Amhurst-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 
71. 7s., yr. 381. 

= mentee u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 61. 9s., y.r. 


4 260 
Clapton.—44, Median-rd., f., e.7. 381.............008 475 


By Heaps, Son, & REEVE. 
Camberwell.—46 and 62, Grove-la., f., w. and 


2,355 


UCR APNEA TROOBY as cockncshcuscdebend sosceucaciakiesszos shanks 655 
Paddington.—5l, Amberley-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., 
BER Vis HM MPs svn Genes sonagncouess couse parecceeonsaes 215 
By Cores & Co. 


Bayswater.—86, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 
10l., y.r. 1501. : eso 
By Donatpson & Sons. 
Whitechapel.—3, Greenfield-st., f., w.r. 521. ... 290 


October 10.—By CuEsterTon & Sons. 
Kensington.—44 and 46, Bedford-gdns., f. and 
u.t. ll yrs., g.r 181 16s. 8d., y.r. 1751. ...... 
Bedford-gdns., f.g.r. 371. 10s., reversion in 


1,515 


21 yrs. .. 2,525 
South Kensington.—22, Coleherne-rd., u.t. 37 
FUR ee I Bs Di sk io ccs ocisscécneesiccersacdiees 435 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
a * and 5, Brunswick-st., f., w.r., 


PMNS sbsaNsnesncoanasbesracseoscsesenbeaaehesslonbh rea 650 
21, Spurstowe-ter., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 6l., w.r. 
, “easitatnatee Stiga tee eo flea 170 
Leytonstone.—303 and 305, Cann Hall-rd., f., 
w.r, 62 RS Ey reer catiot Cebebenccponnce 605 


[OcToBER 18, Igr2, 


By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 

Highbury.—54 and 56, Compton-rd., u.t, 32 yrs., 
g.r. nil, y.r. 821. ... 

St. Pancras.—4, 5, and 6, 

7 yrs., g.r 3l., y.r. 1731 


a uaatington-a., u.t. 31} yrs., g.r. 3l., y.r. 
’, Werrington-st., wt. 813 yrs., g.r. 151. 10s., 





seeeee SSOP O Ree reese ee eeneereeseeeeereeseeeee sereseeg 


8 
5f 


Ateneo eee ee Viera eeeeee eee eeeeneeeee Heeeteeeeny 


Mme PEE SPAOON soy. ccc50ssunvossiceerserveseeilecise-ce..., 

31, Argyle-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 21, y.r. S01. ... 
Bloomsbury.—42, Torrington-sq., u.t. 113 yrs., 
GD ees WeBC Ws as. ce cacrsscssc4: choca vactacaessséas 
Kentish Town —5 and 13, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 
28 yrs., gr. 9l., y r. 1171. 108. 00... eee. 
Camden Town.—127 and 129, Camden-st., u.t. 
18 yrs., g.r. nil, y.r. 1001. 0.0.00... eeeeeeeceees 

96, 98, and 100, Camden-st., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 
MON Gs FePO MOON. cs <. sccennnverersscccsstecUhei clr esso.ds0:. 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Harringay.—3", Harringay-rd., f., w.r. 281. 12s. 
Manor Park.—5t to 72, 76 to 110 (even), 63 to 

91 (odd), Carlyle-rd., f., w.r. 1,9922 ..... ee 

1 to 7,17 to 28, 91 to 97, 111 to 125 (odd), 
Herbert-rd.,f., w.r. 4571. 128......0.0.0. sescescee 
Harringay.—40, Umfreville-rd., f., y.r. 381 ...... 
Old Kent-rd.—100, Trafalgar-rd. (s.), ut. 3; 
yrs., g.r. 101., y.r. 501 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 


£505 
985 
350 
240 
290 
185 


395 
230 
275 


275 


ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
lumproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; L. for leasehold ; p, tor 


possession ; e.r. for estimated rental 


; w.r. for weekly 


rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for year : 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. ioe’ ar po nee 
rd. for road ; 


years; la. for lane; st. for street; 


sq. for 


square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent: 
av. for avenue; gdns. fer gardens; yd. fur st 3 Br. for 


grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-. 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. dof coutk. ’ 


~~ 
> 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ouse; 0. for 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
nited Kingdom 


from the Office to residents in any part of the 
at the prepaid rate. of 19s. 
Morniny’s Post in London end its suburbs. 
'o Canada, post-free, 21s, 8d. pe: 
Burope, America, 
etc., 26s. per annum, 
Remittances ( 


r annum, with delivery oy Friday 


r annum ; and to all parts of 
Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


yable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 


The Publisher of ‘THE BUILDER.” 4, Catherine-street. W.Q 


»— 
a 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


Quality and 


tity obviously affect prices—a fact 


and quan 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 


Best Stocks 
Picked S/o sks for Facings .......cccccsessisssssseees 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


BestBluePressed 
= Fareham Staffordshire... 





ssed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 


GuLazEp Bricks— 
Best White, 


£8. 4. 
$15 0 
Do. Bullnose...... 400 
400 


Double Headers 14 17 6 


Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 

Glzd.Str’tch’ra 12 7 6 _ Ends _........... 18 17 6 
Headers ............ 1117 6 ‘Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bullnose one End ........ 19 17 6 


and 44 in, Flats 15 17 6 
D’ble Stretchers 17 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


Splays & Squints 17 7 6 


8s. d. ; 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 9 per yard, delivered 


Thames Ballast. ........... a & 6 
Best Portland Cement......... 36 0 per ton, 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” 


Norz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 


pattactsettg 13s, 6d. per yard delivered. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 


—. STONE as delivered on road waggons, 
dington Depot : 
a + peatanane on road waggons, Nine Elms 

pa Savecuvncoeeale 


PortTLaNnD STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Dep:'t, oF 


co Wharf 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggous 


seeceercneseree 











a. 4. 


23 


Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Dep't, oF 





Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


8. d, a. d 
Ancaster in blocks.. 110 Closeburn Red se 
Beer in blocks ..... . 1 6 BAD cannot 3 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed ete 34 
Pbloch <eusessessecee 2 4  Talacre & Gwespyt 34 
Red Corsehill Stone ....ce-eceveree 
DIOCKS .......000. 2 8 








OCTOB 


York StonE—R 
Per Ft. Ct 
Scappled randon 


Per Ft. Su 

4 in. sawn ~ 
40 ft. super.)... 
§ in. rubbed two 
Zin. sawn two 81 
in. to 24 in. sav 
14 in. to 2 in. dit 


Hagp YORK— 
Per Ft. Cu 
Scappled randon 


Per Ft. Su 

éin. -_ two si 
SUPCL.) .ceseeree 

4 ia rubbed two 
3 in, sawn two si! 
9 in. self-faced ra 


Per 1¢ 


fn, In. 
20x10 best blue 


Bangor 
2x12 ditto ...... 
2 x 10 1st quality 

Aitto........006 aaa 
20x 12 ditto ...... 
16 x8 ditto........ 
22x10 best blue 

Portmadoc.. 
16 x 8 ditto eoeveeves 





Gest plain red rc 
ing (per 1000) .. 
Hip and Val 

r doz.).. 

Best Broseley (; 
MONI) cesastasvess: 
Oo.0rnamental (; 
1000 ie 


brown, or brind 
(Edw’ds) (per1¢ 
Do. Ornamental (; 
1000) ...esseeee aa 
Hip (per doz. 
Valley(per do 


BUILDING 

Deals: best 3in. | 
by 9 in. and 1 
Deals: best 3 by 
8in., and3in. 
Battens: best 24 


2 in. by in. and 
2 in, by 44 in. a 
Foreign Sawn Bo 
lin, and 1} in. | 


MOE ssacssesccoxees 
fir timber: best 


Swedish balks . 
Pitch-pine timber 


JOINERS’ 

White Sea: firs! 
3in, by 11 in. 
Sin. by 9 in, . 
Battens,2} in. 
Second yellow d 


Mo cee 
First white deal 
” 


and Stettiz 
» per ft. cu 


Wainscot Oak Log 


275 


or freehold 
nt; ig.r, for 
; r. for rent; 
hold ; p. for 
, for weekly 
arly ey 
yrs. for 

oad ; sq. for 
‘or crescent; 
‘ard ; gr, for 
ouse ; 0. for 


ON. 


lied DIRECT 
ited Kingdom 
ery by Friday 


to all parts of 
China, Ceylon, 


» addressed to 
reet. W.Q 


gRIALS. 


ossible, the 
the lowest. 
ices—a fact 
make use of 


ve of the 


-d delivered. 
n at rly dpt. 


Jesnaree 


peceeeee® 


OcTOBER 18;°1912.] 


STONE (Continued). 


Srons—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 

. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
7 ‘ft. super.)... 
tw ) sides ditto, “ * SaAaanaanctneein 
> ay sides slabs (random ‘sizes)...... ae 


Sin. sawn 
93 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 
+h in. ditto, ditto 


YoRE 











Ie 
oe 


ooonn 
~_ 
a 





Hagp YORK— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 


eneeeceeseeesere 


super.) 
bbed two . 
3in sawn two sides ake (random sizes) 


9 in, self-faced random 





* 








7 

e 

i=7 
+ 
omwe 
anow 





SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
2s. da In. In. 
yp op en 15 17 
ing green 
20x12 ditto ......18 7 
18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 
16x8 ditto......... 10 5 
en 
wadsdcun ae a 
18°10 ditto ES 
16x8 ditto........ 6 12 


{n. In. £8. d. 


20x10 _— blue 
20x12 Nitto seve 13 17 


16x8 ditto......... 7 «5 

22x10 best blue 
Portmadoc...... 12 12 

16x8 ditto... 6 12 


as 

xn” 

a 

to 

ce 

s 
_ _ 
o be & or) 
3 bo 
AR COS a® 
AAD DORAH 


TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. 8s. 4. 
8est plain red roof- Best ‘ —, 
ing (per 1 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain san 
Hip and Valley faced (per 000). 0 
r d0z.)...... 8 7 Do. _— ” 
Best Broseley (per LC ere 6 
1000) ...esccsee-eeeee 50 0 Do.Ornamental (per 
Oo.0rnamental (per — meveduasecraaniee 6 
eta ceecesacess: 6 Ls (per doz.)... 0 
Hip and Valley 7 —" r doz. 6 
Tr OZ.) ....+ 40 rds. fea * 
Best Ruabon red, Gnas or Brin 
brown, or brindled Ls 1000) .........6 42 6 
athens vr 57 6 and-made sand- 
> aan aaa — (per 1000) 45 0 
naccscaatsuienes 0 ip (per doz.)... 4 0 
Hip (pe r doz.)... 40 ley(per doz.) 8 6 
aytper dos.) 3 0 
































WooD. 
Buitpine Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best 3in. by llin.and4in. 2 s. d. £ 8s. d. 
ener OE 00... 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 ..........00 seeeee 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
Sin., and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds .....cccccccrsrssesseree 1 0 0 less thn best. 
Battens: seconds ........s..00 acces Cue OC - ” 
2in. by in. and2in. by6in.... 910 0 ... 1010 0 
Zin, by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 900... 10 0 0 
foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 1} in. by 7 in.............,010 0 more than 
wen, 
BND so acisassssacasatassescuccuaeacsaceeaes 100 
fir timber: best middling Danzig * a uae ms ine 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 510 0 
RQUIMAB?. <ccvcscsacassscepsdacaicsaccqees 410 0. 500 
Small timber (8 in. tol0in.)... 317 6... 4 0 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.)..... 350 .. 310 0 
Swedish balks .................ccceee0 2126... 3 0 0 
eset ai ns 550... 600 
Joiners’ Woop. At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
3in, by 11 in 2410 0 .. 2510 0 
Bins by 9 ins ..c.scscscevsastarccases 2210 0 ... 2310 0 
Battens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 .. 18 0 0 
Semd oe 3in.byllin, 19 0 0 ... 20 0 
” 3in. by9in. 18 0 0 ... 1910 0 
Battens, 24in, and3in.by7in. 14 0 0... 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
TL in. and 9 in, ..........ccccsceeees 400.. 1500 
Batiens,24in.and3in. by7in. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Petersburg: first nse vie 
Ot Dy LY isis csecccccesccsossaars 72110 0 ... 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, ’ 0 .. 1910 0 
Battens ............ 0. 1500 
or yellow deals, 3 in, by 
1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Do, aig i et eas 1 00... 1600 
Batte 110 0 ... 1210 0 
Maid yolow dais Sin.by 11 in. 3 10 0 .. 1410 0 
Sin, bY O in. ...ccccerecseeses 00. 14.0 0 
Ue eee eae 1010 0... 1100 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0 ... 16 0 
” 3 in. by9in. 14 0 0... 1410 0 
Battens 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Second white deals, Sin. byllin. 14 0 0... 15 0 0 
Ba ” 3 in. by 9 in. 13 00... 140 0 
Pitch eet 1010 0 .. 1100 
Unde: deals ........ a ome 00... 2100 
nder 2 in. thick extra............ 010 0 a ££ OO 
"elon Pine—First, rogular izes 48 0 0 upwards, 
0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes ............ 38 0 0 » 
Oddments ..... sees, seserree 33 0 0 » 
Kauri Pine—Pianks perft.cube, 0 4 6 ww 0 6 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
» Der ft. CULE... 0 8 0 we 0 8 9 
Naasspeused eccoce O B 6 we O 8B 6 
Wainscot Oak Loge, por fi cube 06 6. 0 8 0 


THE. BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
JoinERS’ Woop (Continued)— 


Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup.as £ s. d. £s.d 
a wn ° 0010 .. 0 
pe) itah Ge © BG cccccccctccaccesee O DO Sh ice 
—Honduras, Ta- 

super. asinch.. 0 010 ... 
“santos ft. super. iinet 
“‘Wainat, “American, per ft. 
7 eae sésuasanesabadnneepee: Ot” OOUG -ica 
Tek coe tae Geccwseees astectetues dey .18 00.4. 
American Whitewood ‘planks, 
per ft. CULE ......cercsreereereeeee O 5 O ,., 


™~ ae > oto.— 
oS by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
lin, ~— in, yellow, planed and 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
mattned . i 
lin. bd 7 in. white, planed and 
) 
lin. ait 7 in. white, ae Bua 

















0 

6 

0 

din. F ais yellow, matched 

edor V-jointedbrds, 011 0... 018 
1 7 in. ” ” 014 0 

# in. by 7 in. white ” ” 010 0 

in. by 7 in. ” ” 012 9 


6 in, at 6a. to 94. per square leas than 7 in. 


: 

i) 

a 

an 
SCOAnM 2 oOo OW oS 8S S&S 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway P eae per ton. 
Rolled ue Joists, ordinary . 8. d. 2a. d. 
DOCG 5s isicenn ta caciacceschinn. 4400 100. 9 i 0 
Compound “Girders, ordinary 
RNIN ss cc svacaccatuatadcaaiadicacetres OO: @ 40 SEO 6 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 1110 0... 1210 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ..........00 aianxeanes 10 @ 0.4. 11 0 0 
Flitoh: Plates  .......ccccccccccescccseces 1000.4. 110 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .., 8 0... $810 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Irnon— 2s. d. £2 s.'d, 
Common eaewadadtiaesaca dccatics 9 0. 910 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .............. 0 .. 915 6 
ordshire ‘‘ Marked a. i ¢ @ i. - 
Mild Steel fms Oa Cw Se 
Hoop Iron, basis price... Wadeshauvce, MOE. @ cas - 
” » Galvanised............17 10 0 - 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
aan Be. penreeronreres) | Ak a Tape - 
” 24 g. eeecceceeces ll 5 0 eee > 
” ” POS sdssseccacee 1215 0... - 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, 7" wie quality— 
sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft, to 
Sy Re Ce FI es ccisadccciacscnictisacoa 1510 0 ... 
ona sizes to 23g. and tig. 4 : ; pe 


Sheet : Tron, enema ‘flat, best wars 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........... 18 li 

















0 
» ” ee: 19 0 ae 
” SRG 5 ce. aces 2010 0... 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
aagnaatad onan, = to 8ft.20g.15 0 0 .., - 
af and2g.15 5 0 ... - 
sdesexiaiints 1615 0... -_ 
Best ‘Soft Steel Sheets. "oft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker....:. 1210 0... - 
ao Soft Stoel Shots 2g.&24g.1310 0 ... - 
26 g.......... 1510 0 .. _ 
Cut "Nails, $ in. $0.6 fae... Ricas icecas 1100... 1110 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
£ da. 
Lrap—Sheet, English, 41b. and up — 5 0 _ 
Pipe in coils 0 - 
Soil pipe. 28 15 0 - 
Compo pipe 2815 0 _ 
Zinc—Sheet— In casks of 10 owt, 
Vielle Montagne ..........cecccseee 3315 0... - 
Silesian 3310 0 .., - 
Zinc, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra. 
CopPpER— 
Strong ae aasccdiahseatad perlb. 0 11 .., - 
Thin seus sits Gls ws - 
Copper nails. Résadesicanieceses | we eC - 
Copper wire... ee OE Os - 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .......c00008 ” 02 @ . _- 
Thin [ o” OE! nn - 
Trn—English a Recta et ae - 
So - i 0 0 103... _ 
Tinmen’s .......0000 ” a: oe - 
BIOWPIPe .es.ccccccccrsccoeree = 01 &.. _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK. SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 








15 oz. thirds ......... 24d. 260z. fourths ......... 
» fourths .. . 2d. 32 se jae ie 
21 oz. thirds.. 3d. fourths ni 
» fourths 24d. Fluted gan 15 oz. ny 
26 oz. thirds.. 43d. oz. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN ORATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


Rolled plate... 2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
t — rolled on os rd Rolled, Oce- 
ro cas 
3 Rough rolled and and” oiled Cathe’ 


ro h cast late.. 3d. dral, White....cccccces 
” . Ditno’ tated" BAe 
* Not less than two crates, 


> 
oO’ 












































OILS, &c. £ aa, 

Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ........ pergallon 0 211 

” » » in jeeeccecee » 030 

» » » in GUM .....c000 ” 003i 

Bele’ “ » ok gene » : : 2 
seeccecee ” 

Turpentine in tarrls aeaaccauaeén ” } 2 : 

Genuine Ground Wags Waits end, ye per ton = : 

Best Linseed Oil Putty .....d...4. per ‘owt, 010 6 

Stockh olm Tar SOS Ceecoececsescegeeeces per barrel 1 12 0 

VARNISHES, &c. Per og 

s. d. 

08 0 

010 6 

012 6 

010 0 

014 6 

012 0 

016 0 

ale Maple 010 0 

Finest Pale Durabie ‘Gopal. 018 0 

Poe Pale French Oil kG 

4 - Flating Varnish 018 0 

ite P; pone 140 

Extra Pale Pa 012 0 

Best Japan Go a MIEN ccacescedscaqacedaccaceavesvaneed 010 6 

Best Black Japan .. ... 016 0 

Oak and pd Stain 090 

Brunswick Black 08 0 

Berlin Black 016 0 

Knotting ........... 010 9 

French and Brush Polish 010 6 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to li 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other pag 
business matters should be addressed we 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
you read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
peor and the Editor cannot be responsible for 

on manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has y asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
siderati: n should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 

inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any comission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for —-> is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, b; the ditor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
— tance. 

.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
oa ‘in vortaut architectural competition will always be 
acce} ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—_— 
o/s 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this h 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,”’ and must 
pac — later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 

ublish Tenders unless authenticated either by 

the: an itect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders acce yted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 








BURSLEM. — For new offices, Moorland - road, 
Burslem, for the Burslem Burial Society. Mr. Reginald 
T. Longden, architect, York Chambers, Stoke-on-Trent, 
and St. Edward- street, Leek :— 


W. H. Newark.. .. £5, 112 | Cornes & Sons......... £4,400 
Colley Siaes.. ead 4, 825 | G. Goodwin............ 4,365 
Ye 4,700 | A. E.Chatfield......... 4,350 
W. Rogers ............ 4,594 (AC OO eae 4,299 
J. Cooke .........000... 4,450 | Grants® ..............0066 4,259 
G. M. Sambrook....... 4,422 | P. Pemberton......... 4,155 








EARL SHILTON.—For handicraft centre, for Leices- 
tershire-County Council Education Committee. Mr. 
Ernest G. Fowler, Architect and Surveyor :— 


W. Moss & Son.£651 11 0 F. Sleath ......... £525 0 0 
E.. P. Norton... 59015 2); E. Fox, 6, Ev- 
G. Greaves ...... 54410 0 ington-street, 


Leicester* ... 520 0 0 





J. Cy Kellett & 
Sons ............ 535 0 





GRAYS.—For the erection of fencing at Parker-road 
School site, for the Essex Education Committee. 
Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, A.R.1.B.A., Architect and 
semble 7, Adam-street, ‘Adelphi, WwW. C., and Grays, 

ssex :— 

H. H. Carter ............ £502 10| J.J. Lawrence £472 0 
Brown Bros. . «-. 404 0 3 





KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For alterations to bank 
front, 39, Market-place. Mr. G. Reginald Farrow, 
A.R.L.B.A., and Sydney R. Turner, architects, 


Amberley House, N: orfolk-street, Strand, W.C.: 


Time Required. 
W. S. Pinney ............ a — 
— % _ | a ee 273 5 
EE RS ae ee es Sa 
5 "R. Offer & Son ..............0008 236 —Ci 7 
J.H. Jenkin & Co.* ...........0008 we A. 7 








462 


LONDON.—For the construction of a new police 
station at South Fulham. Mr. J ixon Butler, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Surveyor to the Metropolitan 
Police District, — ‘Scotland- yard, S.W. Quantities 


by Messrs. » Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi- 
terrace, ats 

Harris & Wardrop. ta 423 Biola @:00.:...0<<<i.0 £13.725 
Rice & Sons ......... 14,223 Appleby & Sons ... 13,653 
i ae 14,140 | J. Smith & Sons ... 13,559 
Lorden & Sons ... 13,987 | Galbraith Bros. 13,491 
Todd & Newman... 13,969{ Wallis & Sons ..... 13,390 
Trollope & Sons ... 13,900] Adamson & Son ... 12,997 
Holloway Bros. ... 13,899|E. Lawrence & 

F. & H. Higgs, Ltd. 13.876]  Soms........-..cccsse 12,987 
W. Willett............. 13,829 Patman & Fother- 
Prestige & Co....... 13,771 BORA oe corcce50 12,783 
Higgs & Hill.......... 18,744 sine “Garlick, Ltd. 12; 335 








LONDON.—For the supply of (i.) three electrically- 
propelled shop trucks and (ii.) three wheel-turning 
lathes for the third section of the central car-repair 
depét, for the London County Council :— 


(i.) Three Electrically-Propelled Shop Trucks, etc. 


Murat, Meloon, B C0. . TAB. cosssesss:00s00000.0sess000se0 £975 0 
British Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


NMMNINMNNEN IEEE: os cocotccusesxcxdbunsoces>+2xssdbeyietepioy 6 10 
S. H. Heywood & Co., Ltd. . s abeudesioseseh Ce? 
ONE UE eee eee ee 753 10 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Ltd., 

SUPINE ...« ssssusabesstesnesoee ckeccesdusdeisvoacoae 690 0 


| Estimate of the Chief Officer of Tramways comparable 
with the tenders £57. ] 


(ii.) Three Wheel-turning Lathes. 


Lathes fitted Lathes fitted 
with hand with power 
screw gear gear for 

for the operating the 


headstock rams. headstock rams. 


Pollock & MacNab, Ltd. £2,630 0 . £2,720 0 
Tangyes, Ltd..............000e. 2,578 0 .. 2,659 5 
Buck & Hickman, Ltd., 

Whitechapel-road, E£. ‘ 2,445 10 2,531 15 


[Estimate of the Chief Officer of Tramways comparable 
with the tenders £2,950. ] 


LONDON.—For fixing !ow-pressure hot-water heating 
apparatus required for the ent at the tramways 
depét ut No. 23, Belvedere-road, for the London County 








Council :— 
W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd. ..............0008 £110 0 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. ...........sccccescceees 98 15 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray, &Co., Ltd.... 95 0 
0 ae, ID 5st ss ciniseendensevosiersessechesee 89 0 
Cannon & Hefford . 83510 
Palowkar & Sons gi « 
Se CN BE Dg TAG, ...ccescesconens 82 10 
G. N. Haden & Sons 82 5 
——. Foundry and Engineering par 
Wembiey Heating Co., Ltd., Wembley* 51 10 





LONDON.—For substituting incandescent burners 
for the flat-flame burners at present in use at the 
Council’s Dwellings, and for repairs to the gas-lamps, 
for the London County Council :— 

J. C. Christie £679 10 0 








Etna Lighting and Heating Co., Ltd. 65015 6} 
W. Suge & Co, GAG wsG,... cssetanovees.33-0 510 10 0 
Tilley Bros., Kingsland-road* ......... 497 0 0 





LONDON.—For supply of a new pair of chains for 
one of the filth screens at the Southern Outfall, for the 
London County Council : - 

J. Wright & Co. .., £271 10 | Walton & ae. £112 0 

Gibbons Bros.,Ltd. 141 10] T. Larmuth & Co., 

Leech, Goodall, & _F *. pees 5 ceehiuais 65 0 
Co., Leeds* ..,... 128 0 





LONDON.—For a supply of cast-steel valves for the 
vertical engines at the Southern Outfall, for the London 
County Council :— 

J. Rogerson & Co., Ltd.— 50s. a cwt. 


. a 48s. a cwt. and 6s. for each 
T. Firth & Sons, Ltd.... { test piece required. 


{ 38s. - a cwt and £1 Is. 
W. Jessop & Sons, Ltd. | foreach pair of test pieces 


required, 


LON DON.—For provision of iron railings to be fixed 
on the new wall at the Greenwich Generating Station, 
for the London County Council :— 





PESAE O UUNR URN MAINS. .osscacsconeisnccsveanstone = 16 10 
ERROR TB UDDS..sxiscnssecevsscsscrtecascssste 1 8 
Watts, Fincham, & Co.t ..........00...... 63 lu 0 


t Less 2h per cent. discount. 


THE .BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For electrical’ dischargers for use in 
the tramways sub-stations, for the London County 


Council :— 
Ferranti, Ltd. .. £2,906 13 10 
The General Electric Co., tee 2; 86'18 4 
WSMAIPTIONOE ES, TINS 5 55: exc esacecsceesores esse 2,785 0 0 
The British Mei our any gels — 
and Manufacturing Co., Ltd....... 2,732 10 6 
Johnson & Phillips, & "Chavivon® 2,639 7 4 


[Estimate of the Chief Officer of Tramways comparable 
with the tenders £2,2 0.1] 





MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For handicraft centre, 
for Leicestershire County Council Education Com- 


mittee Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, Architect and 

Surveyor :— 

Garfield, Tilley, & Ce ae eee: £431 9 0 
Johnson ......... £469 0 0/G. y neo & Sons, 

Huycock Bros...... 460 8 9 Nithsdale- 

be | ee 456 0 0 ave ue, Market 

J. C. Kellett & Harborough’... -427 0 0 
ER nee 436 00 





OGMORE VALE.—For alterations to the Fox and 
Hounds Hotel, for the Rhondda Valley Breweries Com- 
any, Ltd. Mr. T. J. Evans, architect, The Court, 


encoed :— 

W. Symonds & Sons .............000008+ £2,750 0 0 
BD: DOAVACS BF BODE, «cccsesiesssiassssoeess 2,595 0 0 
PRI MESES: SisissoscsseevecvsNcneuves 2,560 0 0 

Pas MELON os ob cc dunssus vase vesnagaccacs os 2,546 12 0 
We EE de TTR. BORIS... occccceccccveses 2,493 0 
G. ES amd seakebenetbeconcncsesbempeerentss 2,396 2 
DD. WU MRUBUD cssccsesconcnsicenes re 2,392 14 0 
Knox & Wells, Cardiff* ..... SbsevCheee 2,332 0 0 





STOCKPORT.—For taking down one of the bays of 
the covered market, etc. Mr. J Atkinson, A.M. Inst.C E., 
Borough Surveyor :— 

H. Bardsley, Booth-street, Stockport... £187 14 





STOKE.—For new offices at Wolfe-street, Stoke, for 
Messrs. J. A. Robinson & Sons, Ltd. Mr. Reginald T. 
Longden, architect, York-chambers, Stoke-on-Trent, 
and St. Edward- street, Leek :— 


Ball & Robinson £915 ; 0 | Colley & Lindop £863 : 0 


MONORIIG i csecenss acs 900 0| T. Godwin’ ...... 857 0 
S, Heath .....:... 885 0 0|S. Wilton ...... 798 0 0 
Tompkinson & 

Bettelley ...... 875 0 0 





STOKE.—For new offices at rear of offices at Wolfe- 
street, for Messrs, J. A. Robinson & Sons. Mr. Reginald 


- a. architect, York-chambers, Stoke-on- 
rent :— 
Ball & Robinson £1,540 0| W. Grant. ......... 4 0 


T. Godwin ......... 1,530 0 0 
Meiklejohn & Son r 520 0| Colley & Lindop. ‘ 17 15 


J, ETRIDGE, J" 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[OcTOBER 18, 1912, 


TWYFORD.—For the erection of six cottag 

Rural District Council of Buckingham. Mr. rp for the 

Bell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Buckingham :— sate 

W.H. Thomas £1,189 0 0| Crook & Judd. £926 9 > 

J. G. Stevens. 1, 075 0 0 WwW. H Ricketts, 

A. J. Cox...... 1,038 0 0 Haddenham, 
960 0 O| Thame’......... 








WHITFIELD.—For first group of’ detached: 
sem'-detached cottages at new mininglvillage, Whvgen! 
Norton-in-the-Moors, for the Chatterley Whitfield 
Colliery. Company, Ltd. :— 








bd Wall ......... “—- 14 4 2s Searcy £2,750 00 
YONEY........0606 x 0 EB iccssseee 2, 
aes AO 2999 00 Goodwin...” zg oe 
Cope...) ..55..... 2,891 00 Grants* ........, 2,650. 00 
Ball & Robinson 2,890 00) Sherratt......... 2,599 06 
Cooke . 2,850 0 0| Brereton......... 2,500 09 
Moss.............0+ 0 00 

—<< 





Ham Hill Stone. 
Doultinga Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limiteg 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co, aes C. Tras! 
The Doulting Stone Co.) ieee 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





a 


Asphalte.—tThe Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glen), Office, 42, Poultry, 


' E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fordamp 


courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 264 Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 





JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTo., 
-. ———- COLNE BANK WORKS, 
poetics COLCHESTER. 


Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Telephone: 0195. 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asplalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct jrom the Mines). 
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CLASCOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 


Chief Offices : 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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CHRIST IN GLORY. ST. GEORGE, ST. PHILIP Il. 


: ED 
UM CATHEDRAL —DEsiGNeD aNp ExEcUTED By Miss MaBEL ESPLIN. 




















Sprague & Co., Ltd., Printers, 69 & 70, Dean St., London, W. 
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Sprague & Co., Ltd., Printers, 69 & 70, Dean St., London, W. 


VENICE, 


PALAZZO PESARO, 





‘* BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE,” V. 


